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A  DREAM. 

I  SAW  my  lost  love  yesternight, 

My  love  that  died  long  years  ago ; 

She  wore  a  robe  of  vii^n  white. 

And  on  her  head  a  crown  of  light. 

She  pressed  her  clay-cold  lips  to  mine, 
And  breathed  on  me  with  icy  breath. 

And  spoke  in  accents  sweet  and  low. 

And  s  iid,  “  In  life,  love,  I  was  thine. 

And  thou  wilt  soon  be  mine  in  death.” 

The  morning  light  shines  pale  and  gray. 
And  she  has  vanished  from  my  sight ; 

For  the  fair  fcmn  did  fade  away 
At  the  first  sign  of  dawning  day. 

’Twas  but  a  phantom  of  the  brain, 

A  thing  of  naught,  an  empty  breath, 

A  fleeting  vision  of  the  night ; 

But  yet,  —  to  dream  of  her  again, 

I ’d  gladly  sleep,  though  sleep  were  death. 
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PERSONALS. 

—  Wagner  has  been  appointed  director-gen¬ 
eral  of  music  at  Berlin  in  spite  of  much  opposi¬ 
tion.  Meyerbeer  was  bis  jiredecessor. 

—  It  is  said  that  Hr.  Charles  Reade  has  dra¬ 
matized  his  new  novel,  “Put  Yourself  in  his 
Place,”  for  the  Adciphi  Theatre,  London. 

—  Dr.  Temple’s  Rugby  sermons  have  become 
so  popular  since  the  author  became  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  that  a  chea{I  edition  of  them  has  just 
been  brought  out. 

—  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  daughters  has  gone  through  a  course  of 
training  to  fit  herself  as  a  nurse  to  the  sick  poor, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  one  of  the  London  hos¬ 
pitals. 

—  The  new  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
contains  a  long  poetic  translation  from  the  mod¬ 
ern  Greek  from  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  has  just  come  to  so  lamentable  an 
end  in  Greece. 

—  Gustave  Dor€,  the  inexhaustible,  has  en¬ 
tered  into  an  engagement  with  a  well-known 
London  printseller  to  furnish  250  designs  per 
annum  for  five  years.  He  is  to  receive  £  40  for 
each  engraving,  or  £  50,000  for  his  five  years’ 
labors.  He  is  rightly  named  Dor€. 

—  Mr.  N.  M.  Maniachi,  one  of  the  Greek  res¬ 
idents  of  Manchester,  England,  has  headed  a 
subscription  for  the  widow  and  orphans  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  who  was  lately  murdered  by  the  bri¬ 
gands,  with  a  donation  of  £  50.  Mr.  Maniachi 
appeals  earnestly  to  his  countrymen  to  follow 
his  example. 

— Just  before  the  production  of  his  new  play 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  Mr.  RoKrt- 
son’s  health  broke  down  from  overwork,  and  he 
was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  performance. 
“  M.  P.”  was  a  success,  and  the  author,  out  in 
the  country,  bad  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  tel¬ 
egram  at  the  close  of  each  act  announcing  his 
good  fortune. 


—  A  correspondent  writing  from  Rome  says : 
“  The  Marquis  of  Bote  has  left  Rome  after  a 
long  season.  Among  other  instances  of  his  liber- 
ality,  one  has  much  graiitied  many  kind  people. 
There  is  a  Miss  Lewis  here,  a  sculptress  of  merit, 
bom  in  a  wigwam,  her  mother  a  red  Indian,  her 
father  a  negro.  In  common  with  several  score 
of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  craft,  she  has  been 
without  orders  this  season,  or,  if  with  an  order 
or  two,  without  ready  money.  A  sculptor  has 
to  pay  rent  for  a  studio,  wages  to  workpeople, 
and  immense  sums  for  marble  which  sometimes 
turns  out  good  for  nothing  when  it  is  cut  into. 
Their  own  personal  expenses  may  be  trifling, 
but  they  have  always  friends.  The  Marquis  has 
not  only  onlered  a  "Madonna  from  Miss  Lewis, 
to  be  a  copy  of  one  now  in  the  workmen’s  hands, 
but  also  j^id  her  promptly  for  it,  and  so  re¬ 
lieved  the  poor  girl  from  some  embarrassment.” 

—  One  day  last  month  a  motley  multitudinous 
procession  was  seen  proceeding  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  to  the  cemetery  of  Slont-Pamasse. 
The  crowd  was  chiefly  composed  of  male  and 
female  rag-gatherers ;  the  occasion  of  the  mus¬ 
ter  of  this  filthy  Parisian  fraternity  was  the 
funeral  of  Dr.  Genson,  a  man  who  quite  recently 
had  an  execllcnt  genteel  practice  and  a  good  so¬ 
cial  iwsition.  The  bottle  clothed  him  in  rags, 
and  made  him  the  doctor  of  the  rag-gatherers. 
His  abilities  were  good.  He  prescribed  across  the 
counter  to  his  patients,  who  were  very  numerous, 
and  had  unbounded  faith  in  his  skill.  After  his 
cottin  had  been  placed  in  thc  /osse  commune,  three 
patients  of  the  deceased  delivered  funeral  dis¬ 
courses.  The  first  speaker  was  an  ex-notary,  and 
the  second  an  ex-advocate,  and  the  third  an  cx- 
sous-prefet,  —  all  three  now  practising  the  noctur¬ 
nal  profession  of  street  rag-gatherers,  and  inhab¬ 
iting  the  He  des  Singes  I 

—  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  in  correcting  a  re¬ 
port  respecting  a  burglary  at  her  residence, 
writes  to  a  London  journiU  “  to  state  that  no 
burglary  has  been  committed  at  her  house,  that 
mischance  having  occurred  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
James  Norton,  widow  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
James  Norton,  a  junior  branch  of  the  family.” 
“  The  Hon.  Mrs.  James  Norton,”  continues  the 
letter,  “  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  in¬ 
herit^  a  competence  from  that  gentleman ;  but 
with  respect  to  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton,  she  is  anxious  —  not  only  for  the  reas¬ 
surance  of  friends,  but  for  the  information  of 
those  gentlemen  who  get  their  living  by  these 
irregular  adventures  —  to  declare  that  the  most 
moderate-minded  buiglor  would  be  disappointed 
in  the  result,  unless  Iw  were  able  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  manuscript  papers  in  verse  and  prose,  and 
deal  for  them  with  some  liberal  publisher,  there 
being  nothing  else  in  her  house  worth  taking.” 


NOW  “THIS  CRUEL  WAR  IS  OVER.” 

O  HAKESPE  ARE,  who  has  left  no  one  the 
k3  chance  to  say  the  best  thing  about  any¬ 
thing,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alcibiades 
certain  words  to  which  any  old  officer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  might  well  give  utter¬ 
ance,  in  view  of  the  Army  Bill  recently 
brought  before  the  United  States  Senate :  — 
“  I  have  kept  back  their  Ibet, 
While  thej  have  told  their  moner,  and  let  out 
Their  cola  upon  large  interest  -,  I  myself, 

Rich  only  in  large  hurts.  All  those,  for  this  ! 

Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  ^nate 
Pours  into  eaptaios'  wounds  f  " 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  III.  Sc.  6. 


The  new  Army  Bill,  as  it  stands  with  the 
amendments,  is  sufficiently  unsatisfactory ; 
but  in  its  original  shape,  it  cannot  be  read 
without  a  sense  of  shame.  It  is  humiliating 
to  the  people  that  such  a  bill  should  have 
ever  come  before  the  Senate,  and  that  an 
American  general  should  have  been  justified 
in  writing  such  a  letter  as  that  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  addressed  to  the  Military 
Committee  at  W ashington .  No  Government 
ever  received  a  more  fitting  and  dignified 
rebuke.  There  are  passages  in  this  letter 
which  should  be  read  and  re-read,  though 
they  are  not  agreeable  reading.  “  llic  bill,” 
writes  General  Sherman,  “  provides  for  the 
absolute  discharge  of  two  major-generals 
and  two  brigadier-generals,  leaving  in  the 
army  three  of  the  former  and  six  of  the 
latter.  To  compel  the  President  thus  to 
discharge  four  of  his  old  generals  who  have 
served  under  him,  and  who  have  fairly 
earned  their  commissions,  will  be  the  most 
ungracious  task  that  was  ever  imposed  npon 
the  Executive;  more  especially  when  he 
has  just  expressed  the  opinion  that  their 
services  are  needed,  and  arc  not  in  gcxccss 
of  the  army  organization.  Our  present 
heads  of  bureaus  have  now  the  rank  and 
pay  of  brigadier-generals,  and  this  bill  pro- 

Eoses  to  muster  tliem  out,  or  give  them  the 
ard  option  of  dropping  back  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  None  but  a  soldier  can  realize 
the  cruelty  of  this  measure,  and  to  charac¬ 
terize  such  men  as  General  Meigs  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Eaton  as  inspectors  of  shoes  and  bean 
soup,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  is  a  taunt 
unworthy  the  place.”  “  Invidiotu  compar¬ 
isons,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “  have  been  made 
between  my  salary  and  that  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Cabinet  Ministers.”  (What  a 


refreshing  argument  it  is  in  favor  of  a  mean 
thing  to  snow  that  something  else  is  infinitely 
meaner  I)  “  All  1  can  say  is,  that  it  is  and 
has  been  a  shame  that  a  country’  with 
40,000,000  ofpeople  should  stint  their  Chief 
Justice  and  Cabinet  Ministers  as  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  docs." 

Speaking,  further  on,  of  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  pay  of  army  officers,  the 
stout  old  general  writes :  — 

“  The  people  of  this  country  when  appealed 
to  are  not  mean.  They  want  real  economy  and 
honest  responsibility,  and  these  all  are  allied  to 
justice.  1  claim  t'hat  I  have  earned  my  past 
and  present  pay ;  that  during  the  war,  when 
I  commanded  more  men  than  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  had  in  Spain,  my  pay  as  brigadier  and 
major-general  was  less  than  his  private  secre¬ 
tary’s,  and  was  so  small,  that  though  I  lived  on 
a  soldier’s  rations,  iny  pay  was  not  more  than 
enough  to  maintain  my  family  in  Ohio.  I  did 
not  complain  of  it  then,  nor  do  I  now,  but  I 
believe  tnat  my  present  pay  is  not  wholly  for 
present  work,  but  is  in  gretit  pnrt  for  post  ser¬ 
vices.  I  will  say  the  same  for  Generals  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Meade,  Thomas,  for  all  of  our  present  gen¬ 
eral  officers,  and  it  is  nobody’s  business  whether 
they  are  married  or  single,  or  what  use  they 
make  of  their  salaries.  'This  is  a  consideration 
too  contemptible  for  discussion.  What  money 
will  pay  Meade  for  Gettysburg  I  What  Sheri¬ 
dan  for  Winchester  and  Five  Forks  ?  What 
Thomas  for  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,'  or 
Nashville!  What  American  would  tear  these 
pages  from  our  national  history  for  the  few  dol¬ 
lars  saved  from  their  pay  during  their  short 
lives  1  ” 

In  1865  the  National  Government  was 
paying  $  300  bounty  for  soldiers,  and  in 
many  of  our  cities  and  towns  the  premium 
was  increased  to  S  1,000,  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cheers  we  gave  the  departing  regi¬ 
ments.  Is  it  possible  that  we  who  were  so 
lavish  of  our  treasures  and  our  plaudits  in 
war-time,  have  become  miserly  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  now  that  we  are  in  no  immediate  want 
of  heroes  to  stand  between  us  and  danger  ? 
What  a  storm  of  indignation  would  nave 
swept  across  the  land,  had  it  been  proposed 
on  the  ilay  that  Vicksburg  surrendered,  to 
curtail  the  salary  of  Ulysses  Grant  I  Fancy 
our  economists  disputing  over  the  amount 
of  General  Phil.  Sheridan’s  mileage  as  he 
dashed  down  from  Winchester,  just  in  time 
to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  at  Cedar  Creek  I 
Think  of  reducing  the  rations  of  Sherman 
and  his  braves  while  they  were  marching 
from  Atlanta,  through  an  enemy’s  country, 
to  the  sea  I  Why,  there  were  not  enough 
flowers  growing  then  to  make  wreaths  ibr 
these  men. 

We  are  paying  for  no  fair-weather  sol¬ 
diering,  Soldiering,  in  this  country,  from 
1861  to  1865,  meant  hunger,  wounds,  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  death. 

The  position  of  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army  or  navy  is  at  no  time  a  sine¬ 
cure.  The  emoluments  of  the  service  are 
pitiful  compared  with  those  possible  in 
other  professions  which  require  not  one  half 
the  training  and  self-sacrifice.  To  retrench 
the  scant  incomes  of  soldiers  who  have 
faithfully  stood  the  brunt  of  a  long  and  des¬ 
perate  war,  is  to  give  but  poor  encoarage- 
ment  to  ability  and  devotion.  It  is  not  so 
that  England  treats  her  Wellingtons.  It 
was  not  so  that  the  first  Napoleon  used  his 
marshals. 

Lord  Napier,  of  England,  is  rewarded 
with  wealth  and  fresh  titles  for  having 
wiped  out  a  handful  of  barbarians.  He  did 
it  cleanly,  in  one  campaign,  —  a  campaign 
attended  with  little  peril  and  less  loss ;  and 
England  thanked  him  for  it  handsomely. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of 
General  Thomas,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  passed  a  bill  reducing  his  pay  and  ad¬ 
mitting  of  his  muster  out  of  service.  Com¬ 
pare  hts  services  and  his  rewards  with  those 
of  Lord  Napier.  It  will  occur  to  most 
old-fashioned  people  that  the  large  sum 
which  that  same  House  of  Representatives 
has  just  appropriated  for  a  portrait  of  the 
dead  general  might  have  been  earlier  and 
more  judiciously  invested. 

In  other  nations  the  highest  civic  posts 
are  reserved  for  those  who  have  rendered 
eminent  service  in  the  field.  Some  of  our 
own  near-sighted  statesmen,  if  they  could 
have  their  way,  would  make  a  glorious  re¬ 
cord  a  disqualification.  A  crippled  officer, 
if  he  have  neither  friends  nor  money,  might 
languish  on  a  meagre  and  reluctantly  paid 
pension,  or  grind  a  congested  hand-organ 
at  a  street  comer,  for  all  them.  But  this, 
happily,  does  not  represent  the  real  heart  of 
the  American  people.  Republics  are  pro¬ 
verbially  ungrateful ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  nation  has  forgotten  the  debt  it 
owes  to  the  soldiers  who  were  “  at  the  front  ” 
during  the  late  rebellion. 

Mr.  Nast  in  his  drawing,  which  we  en¬ 
grave  for  page  361,  puts  the  question  very 
efliectively.  Half  a  dozen  columns  of  type 


could  not  state  the  case  more  clearly  or  crit¬ 
icise  the  new  Army  Bill  with  more  severity. 
The  picture  is  a  scene  from  fiction  made  to 
fit  facts,  —  not  particularly  new  facts,  since 
national  ingratitude  is  not  a  modern  thing. 
General  Hnernian,  protesting  against  the 
measures  of  the  Military  Committee  at 
Washington,  is  merely  Alcibiades  in  a  new 
shape,  reproving  the  ingratitude  of  the  Ath¬ 
enian  senators.  Our  illustration  and  our  text 
apply,  of  course,  to  the  Bill  as  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  presented. 


SCHILLER. 

fPHE  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  cn- 
JL  graving  on  the  first  page  of  our  present 
number,  —  an  admirable  head  of  the  great 
German  poet,  dramatist,  and  historian, 
Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  Schiller. 
Schiller’s  works,  in  the  original  or  in  trans¬ 
lations,  are  probably  more  generally  read  in 
America  than  the  writings  of  any  other 
German  author  of  his  rank.  He  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  biographers  and  translators. 
Lives  of  Schiller  have  been  written  in  Ger¬ 
man  by  Dbring,  Madame  Von  Wolzogen, 
Hoffineister,  Palleske  (the  last  translated 
by  Lady  Wallace  in  1859),  and  others  ;  and 
ill  English  by  llioma-s  Carlyle  and  Sir  Bul- 
wer  Lytton.  English  versions  of  nearly 
all  of  Schiller’s  works  have  been  attempted. 
Among  the  best  translators  of  his  poems  arc 
Sir  Btilwer  Lytton,  C.  T.  Brooks,  J.  S. 
Dwight,  N.  L.  Frothingham,  and  W.  H. 
Furness.  Schiller’s  correspondence  with 
Goethe  was  translated  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Cal¬ 
vert  in  1845.  These  letters,  with  the 
poet’s  correspondence  with  William  von 
Humboldt  and  Korner,  have  given  the 
world  a  very  clear  view  of  the  author’s 
genius  and  character.  In  1861  Schiller’s 
complete  works,  in  English  (two  volumes, 
8vo)  were  published  in  Philadelphia  hy 
Mr.  C.  I.  Hempel.  Our  engraving  is  made 
front  the  original  portrait  by  E.  Hart¬ 
mann. 


COUNT  BISMARCK. 

Tins  distinguished  statesman  was  born 
at  Schcenhausen,  April  1,  1814,  and 
after  pursuing  his  studies  at  Gottingen, 
Berlin,  and  Greifswald,  entered  the  army, 
and  subsequently  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Landwekr.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Diet  of  the  province  of  Saxony  in  1846, 
and  of  the  General  Diet,  in  which  he  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  the  fearlessness  of 
his  speeches  in  1847.  On  one  occasion  he 
argued  that  all  great  cities  should  be  swejit 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  because  they  were 
the  centres  of  democracy  and  constitution¬ 
alism.  M.  Bismarck  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1851,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
legation  at  Frankfort.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  where  he  proved 
an  able  adversary  to  Count  Rechberg.  In 
March,  1859,  M.  Bismarck  was  despatched 
as  Ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  which  position  he  retained  until  1862, 
and,  having  won  the  favor  of  the  Czar,  was 
decorated  with  the  order  of  Saint  Alexander 
Newski.  In  May,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Paris,  when  ho  received  from 
Napoleon  tlic  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
Bismarck  was  made  Minister  of  the  King’s 
House  and  of  Foreign  Afiairs  in  Prussia. 
M.  von  Bismarck  was  created  a  count  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1865.  The  brilliant  part  which 
Count  Bismarck  has  played  in  European 
politics  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  re¬ 
quires  only  a  passirig  allusion.  He  is  very 
cunning  of  fence,  and  has  pnived  himself 
more  than  a  match  for  some  of  the  shrewd¬ 
est  diplomatists.  The  health  of  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  has  fiuled  him  recently,  and  caused 
him  to  withdraw  from  public  afiairs ;  and 
according  to  a  report  in  one  of  the  Gentian 
papers,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  can 
resume  his  active  career.  The  portrait  wc 
print  on  page  356  is  engraved  from  a  late 
photograph  of  Count  Bismarck. 


We  print  on  our  last  page  the  portrait  of 
a  singularly  fortunate  gentlemen,  —  Lord 
Muncaster,  who  escaped  by  the  merc.st 
chance  the  tragical  fate  tliat  befell  his  fellow- 
captives  among  the  Greek  brigands.  An 
E^lish  paper  thus  relates  the  circumstance : 
“  'iTie  captives  drew  lots  as  to  which  of 
them  should  be  intrusted  with  the  mission 
of  negotiating  in  Athens  the  ransom  of  his 
fellow-prisoners.  Hie  lot  fell  to  Mr.  Vyner. 
To  spare  a  wife  the  anguish  of  suspense, 
Mr.  Vyner  gallantly  pressed  upon  Lord 
Muncaster  the  acceptance  of  this  duty.” 
He  undertook  the  commission,  little  dream¬ 
ing  how  much  was  at  stake. 


June  4,  1870.] 
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ENGLISH  WRESTLERS. 

rPHE  English  athletes  simply  laugh  at  the 
L  wrestling  of  their  French  neighbors. 
The  Frenchman,  they  say,  has  not  even  an 
eleraentar)’  idea  of  the  science,  and  if 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  Devonshirenian 
of  the  old  school,  would  be  merely  an  in¬ 
fant  in  his  grip.  London  wrestling,  they 
remark,  is  not  the  true  thing ;  the  sport 
belongs  aright  to  wild  regions  where  the 
turf  is  virgin,  and  the  wrestler,  like  Antasus 
in  the  old  myth,  gains  fresh  strength  and 
^irit  by  his  contact  with  Ids  mother  earth. 
The  recent  contest  between  the  English  and 
the  French  is  pronounced  absurd.  English 
wrestling  should  have  been  represented  by 
West  Country  boys,  “  for  it  is  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,”  says  a  writer  in  The  Graphic, 
“  that  the  art  has  reached  perfection ;  and, 
although  much  has  been  said  about  the 
cruelty  of  kicking,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  West  Country  practice,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  wrestler  uses  evei^' 
limb,  every  muscle  indeed,  and  that  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  superiority  claimed  for  the 
sport  over  bo.xing,  single-stick,  fencing,  and 
the  like.  The  leg  is  not  an  unimportant 
weapon  of  offence  and  defence  :  few  tricks 
of  nght  are  more  fatal  than  the  French 
mvate.” 

Mr.  Blackmore,  in  his  novel,  “  Clara 
Vaughan,”  tells  a  true  story  of  a  famous 
Devonshire  wrestler,  to  whom  he  gives  the 
name  of  John  Hux table.  The  story  is  put 
in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  laborers.  “  Pra- 
sently,”  says  the  narrator,  “  us  zees  a  girt 
beg  chap  on  a  zort  of  a  brown  cob,  a  coom- 
in’  in  our  diraction.  and  anither  chap  ’lang- 
side  on  him.  Wull,  when  ’um  cooin’d  with¬ 
in  snaking  room  of  us,  beg  chaj)  a’  horse- 
barclc  hollers  out,  ‘  Can  ’e  tell  me,  my  men, 
where  Jan  Uxtable  live  ?  ’  Avore  I  had 
taime  to  spake,  maistcr  litis  hissell  up,  and 
caith,  ‘  What  doo  'e  want  to  know  for,  my 
faine  feller  ?  ’  ‘  What ’s  the  odds  to  thee  ?  ’ 
says  t’  other  chap ;  ‘  thced’st  better  kajH;  a 
zivil  tongue  in  thee  head.  I  be  Tom  Gun- 
dry,  from  Carnwall.’  And  with  that  he 
stood  up  in  his  starrnps,  as  beg  a  feller  as 
iver  you  zee.  ‘  Ah !  ’  zays  the  man  avoot, 
who  zimth  had  coom  to  back  un  —  ‘  ah  ! 
’t  wor  arl  mighty  faine  for  U.xtable  to  play 
skittles  with  our  zecond-rate  men.  Rackon 
Jan  Uxtable  wud  vind  a  different  game  with 
Tom  Gundry  here.’  ‘  Rackon  he  wud,’ 
zaith  Gundry,  ‘  and  had  better  jine  a  burial 
club,  if  he  ’ve  got  ere  a  waife  and  vamily.’  ” 

This  chaff,  not  unlike  that  interchanged 
by  Homer’s  heroes  before  they  set  to  work, 
goes  on  a  little  longer,  and  at  last  Tom 
Gundry  strikes  the  Devonshire  giant  over 
the  face  with  a  switch.  “  In  a  crack  J.m 
Uxtable  zet  both  his  hons  under  the  stom- 
mick  of  tlie  nag,  one  avore  the  starrup  and 
one  bcluiind,  and  haved  un,  harse  and  man, 
clane  over  badge,  into  Muster  Yeo’s  turmot 
fable.  Then,  with  wan  heft,  a  kitched  up 
t’  other  chap,  and  zent  un  sprarling  after  un. 

‘  Thar,’  zaith  our  maister,  as  plaisant  as  cud 
be,  ‘if  zo  be  the  owner  of  thiccy  falde 
zummons  ’e  for  traspash,  you  zay  Jan  Ux- 
tablc  zent  ’e  on  a  little  arrand,  to  vaind  a 
Camisher  as  can  do  the  laike  to  he.’  ” 

Wrestling  develops  man  in  all  his  limbs : 
that  is  the  su|)erionty  claimed  for  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  a  first-class  wrestler  with¬ 
out  making  vigorous  use  of  every  portion  of 
the  body.  The  rowing  man  has  mighty 
arms  and  chest ;  the  Mdestrian,  prodigious 
thews  of  thigh  and  calf ;  but  the  wrestler  is 
everywhere  of  equal  development.  Hence 
it  is  certainly  an  art  which  young  gj-mnasts 
may  practise  with  great  benefit.  Our  en¬ 
graving  on  page  357  shows  two  trained  men 
engaged  in  a  friendly  bout. 


PLACE  VEND6ME. 

Few  of  the  architectural  monuments  with 
which  Paris  is  so  profusely  decorated 
present  such  «)ecial  interest  as  the  column 
of  the  Place  Vendome.  Although  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date,  it  has  already  under¬ 
gone  numerous  changes,  and  been  known  im- 
der  various  denominations,  having  been  suc¬ 
cessively  called  “  Colonne  d’Austerlitz,” 
“  De  la  Grande  Armee,”  “  De  la  Victoire,” 
and  finally  “Dela  Place  Vendome.”  An 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  formerly 
occupied  the  present  site  of  the  column,  but 
was  thrown  down  and  destroyed  diwing  the 
popular  tumults  of  1792,  after  having  re¬ 
mained  intac^t  for  one  hundred  and  seven 
years. 

The  square  in  which  tlie  existing  monu¬ 
ment  stands  was  also  first  built  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  named  “  La  Place 
des  Conquetes,”  which  under  the  Republic 
was  changed  to  “La  Place  des  Piques.” 
Napoleon  the  First,  however,  desirous  of 


erecting  some  monument  to  commemorate 
the  famous  campaign  of  1805,  selected  this 
site,  and  gave  it  its  present  name,  by  which, 
indeed,  it  had  already  occasionally  been 
called,  because  the  Hotel  Vendome,  erected 
by  Henry  IV.  for  his  son,  formerly  stood 
here. 

The  column,  which  was  inaugurated  on 
the  15th  August,  1810,  bore  on  its  summit 
a  statue  representing  Napoleon  plates  in 
court  costume.  This  statue,  as  well  as  the 
bronze  with  which  the  sides  of  the  column 
were  sheathed,  was  made  from  the  artillery 
taken  from  the  enemy  at  Ulm  and  Vienna. 
On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  the  statue 
was  taken  away  and  r^laced  by  a  white 
flag.  Louis  Philippe’s  Government  caused 
another  statue  of  the  Emperor  to  be  erected, 
representing  him  in  his  traditional  costume, 
the  gray  coat  and  top  boots.  Since  then, 
however,  another  change  has  been  made, 
and  now  a  statue  of  Le  Grand  Capitaine 
in  a  Roman  costume,  and  holding  a  statuette 
of  Victory  in  his  hand,  crowns  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  ceremony  which  our  sketch  on  page 
360  represents  is  most  touching,  —  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  First  Empire  decorating  the 
Vendome  column  with  commemorative 
wreaths.  The  few  remaining  soldiers  of  the 
First  Empire  —  those  veterans  before  whom 
at  one  time  the  proudest  generals  of  the  age 
trembled,  and  who  carried  death  and  &- 
struction  into  so  many  powerful  kingdoms  — 
have  gathered  together,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  the  6th  of  May,  to  pay  the 
yearly  tribute  of  a  wreath  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  but  still  beloved  general. 
Instead,  however,  as  the  usual  continental 
custom  is,  of  placing  the  wreaths  on  his 
grave,  they  hang  them  on  that  monument 
which,  like  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome, 
and  that  of  Marcian  at  Constantinople,  re¬ 
cords  the  deeds  and  immortalizes  the  name 
of  a  hero  of  bygone  days.  The  mournful 
anniversary  is  begun  by  a  commemorative 
service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  at 
which  the  Emperor  usually  attends.  A 
mass  is  then  celebrated  at  the  Invalides,  af¬ 
ter  which  those  who  wear  the  St.  Helena 
medal  form  in  procession,  and  proceed  to 
the  Place  Vendome,  where,  as  has  already 
been  said,  they  hang  up  their  immortelles. 

Two  other  anniversaries  arc  also  kept  by 
these  veterans,  —  the  20th  of  March,  com¬ 
memorating  the  return  from  Elba ;  and  the 
15  th  of  August,  the  birthday  of  Napoleon 
I.  and  the  Fete-day  of  the  present  Emperor. 


LESSING’S  GRAVE. 

[Traiulsted  for  Ernr  Sitdkdat  from  Die  Oaiienlaube.] 

During  the  last  three  or  four  decen¬ 
naries  of  the  present  century  a  large 
number  of  statues  and  monuments  hare 
been  erected  in  Germany,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  such  men  as  nave  acquired  im¬ 
perishable  glory  in  different  departments 
of  science  and  art.  The  cheerfulness  with 
which  all  sections  freely  contributed  to 
further  these  undertakings  may  justly  be 
hailed  as  a  fruit  of  the  national  pride  which 
has  reawakened  and  spread  among  the 
Germans,  rendering  it  possible  finally  to 
pay  to  the  manes  of  ^any  illustrious  men 
debts  of  honor  almost  gray  with  age. 

Leibnitz  had  been  sleeping  a  hundred 
years  in  the  Neustadter  cbiwch  at  Han¬ 
over,  ertf  they  thought  of  raising  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  one  whom  Kers  von  Kersland  styles 
“  the  ornament  of  his  country” ;  Luther  had 
to  wait  even  three  centuries  before  the  spot 
where,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and 
the  country,  he  staked  his  life  for  the  true 
gospel  was  indicated  by  a  fitting  memorial ; 
and  for  many  years  Dannecker’s  bust  in  the 
library  at  Weimar  was  all  that  reminded 
you  of  Schiller,  the  favorite  of  the  German 
people. 

Brunswick,  too,  had,  and  still  has,  many 
old  debts  of  this  character  to  discharge, 
contracted  for  the  most  part  during  the 
second  half  of  the  last  centurj",  when  Duke 
Charles  the  first,  distinguished  for  his  high 
mental  culture  and  ardent  enthusiasm  ror 
everything  noble  and  beautiful,  gathered 
around  him,  after  founding  the  Collegium 
Carolinium,  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  —  an  epoch  justly  called  “  the  dawn  of 
German  literature.”  For  was  it  not  Ama¬ 
lia,  Duke  Charles’s  daughter,  who,  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  this  circle,  bore  from  Brunswick 
to  Weimar  the  golden  seeds  of  German 
literatm-e,  which  afterw.irds,  under  her  pro¬ 
tection  and  that  of  her  .son  Charles  August, 
yielded  such  glorious  fruits  ? 

To  this  Brunswick  circle  belonged  F.  W. 
Zacharia,  the  gifted  author  of  “'The  Re- 
nommist,”  Charles  Christian  Gartner,  John 
Arnold  Ebert,  ranking  high  both  as  a  poet 
and  translator,  Frederick  William  JWu- 


Salem,  the  learned  and  esteemed  divine, 
Conrad  Arnold  Schmid,  Anton  Leisewitz, 
author  of  “Julius  of  Tarentum,”  John 
Joachim  Eschenburg,  the  translator  of 
Shakespeare,  and  others  of  less  celebrity. 
They  all  rest  in  the  cemeteries  around 
Brunswick,  but  only  few  of  their  graves 
could  be  {minted  out  to  the  visitor.  Even 
the  stones  by  which  they  were  once  marked 
have  not  bwn  able  to  prevent  their  being 
forgotten.  Among  others,  Zacharia’s  tomb 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Catherine  is  long 
sinee  even  with  the  ground,  and  the  base 
of  his  ruined  monument,  bearing  his  name, 
and  placed  in  the  magnificent  cemetery 
grounds,  now  serves  as  the  jmdestal  of  a 
modem  iron  vase. 

Lessing,  notwithstanding  his  duties  as 
the  duke’s  librarian  rendered  it  necessarj- 
for  him  to  live  in  Wolfenbiittel,  belonged 
with  his  whole  heart  to  this  circle.  For  in 
W^olfenbiittel,  where  he  associated  with  no 
one,  “  because  he  did  not  want  the  society 
he  might  have  had,”  he  felt  very  lonely, 
and  again  and  again  did  he  fly  from  “  the 
sickening  palace”  to  Brunswick,  into  the 
midst  of  congenial  souls.  And  in  Bruns¬ 
wick  he  died  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1785,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Angott,  a 
wine-merchant  residing  near  the  Aegydien 
Markt,  who  had  placed  a  room  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  From  this  house  (recently  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  memorial  tablet),  on  a  dreary 
winter  morning,  moved  the  modest  funeral 
train  which  escorted  the  great  thinker  and 
poet  to  fhe  St.  Magnus  churchyard,  where 
Angott  had  caused  the  grave  to  be  dug  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  he  himself 
desired  one  day  to  be  buried.  Silently  and 
with  tear-dimmed  eyes  the  few  friends  took 
leave  of  the  new-made  grave,  which  for 
several  years  remained  without  any  deco¬ 
ration,  until  Joachim  Heniy  Campe,  the 
author  of  “  Robinson,”  had  it  marked  with 
a  plain  stone,  bearing  the  departed’s  name, 
day  of  birth,  and  death.  A  number  of 
Lessing’s  friends  and  admirers  united,  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  erecting  some  fur¬ 
ther  memorial;  but  the  undertaking  met 
with  very  little  support.  Among  others. 
Manager  Grossmann,  well  known  also  as  a 
dramatist  by  his  very  popular  comedy, 
“  Not  more  than  Six  Dishes,”  gave  a  benefit 
performance  in  Cassel;  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  announcements  warmly  com¬ 
mending  the  object  of  the  performance, 
played  “Minna  von  Bamhelm”  to  empty 
benches,  —  and  at  other  places  the  same 
was  the  case.  With  the  money  which  had 
been  scraped  together  in  this  way  the 
monument  was  finally  procured,  and  at  first 
placed  in  the  palace-yard  at  Vvoifenbuttel, 
neing  subsequently  transferred,  however,  to 
an  aperture  beside  the  staircase  of  the  ducal 
library.  It  is  of  blue  Blankenbnrg  marble, 
with  Lessing’s  relief  bust  in  white  marble, 
and  bears  the  inscription :  “  To  G.  E.  Les¬ 
sing,  thinker,  poet,  Germany’s  pride,  —  the 
daning  of  the  muses  and  of  his  fnends.” 

But,  though  the  achievements  and  cre¬ 
ations  of  this  hero  in  intellect  were  not  for¬ 
gotten,  his  grave  soon  was.  Generation 
after  generation  was  buried  in  the  St.  Mag¬ 
nus  churchyard ;  those  who  had  once  decor¬ 
ated  the  fi%sh  grave  of  the  muses’  favorite 
with  laurels  and  roses  were  themselves 
peacefully  sleeping,  and  since  a  long  time 
that  part  of  the  churchyard  where  Ix'ssing 
lies  was  no  longer  devoted  to  burial  pur¬ 
poses.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  matter 
when,  sometime  between  1830  and  1840,  an 
inquiry  (coming  from  Vienna,  if  we  do  not 
mistake)  was  made  relative  to  the  place 
where  Lessing  lies  buried.  The  humiliat¬ 
ing  confession  on  the  part  of  Brunswick 
that  no  information  coiud  be  given  beyond 
the  fact  of  Lessing’s  resting^  somewhere  in 
said  churchyard  induced  Dr.  C.  Schiller, 
who  subsequently  did  so  much  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  magnificent  statue  to  Rietschel, 
to  institute  an  immediate  search.  After 
seeking  in  vain  for  weeks  they  at  length 
discovered,  hidden  beneath  high  bushes, 
and  overgrown  with  thorns  and  brambles, 
the  gray,  moss-covered  stone  by  which 
Campe  had  once  designated  the  {x>ct’s 
grave,  and  in  this  way  preserved  it  fix)m 
oblivion. 

The  St.  Magnus  churchyard,  now  one  of 
the  finest  cemeteries  of  Brunswick,  is  upon 
a  rising  ground;  toward  the  south  it  is 
separated  by  a  carriage-road  from  the  late 
Cam|)e,  now  Vieweg  Gardens,  whose  mag¬ 
nificent  groups  of  ancient  trees  here  form 
its  background.  From  the  west  we  have 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  city,  lying 
somewhat  lower,  above  whose  houses  and 
gardens  majestically  towers  the  Aegydien 
Chiueh,  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the 
house  where  Lessing  died  and  to  the  memo¬ 
rial  tablet.  The  great  man’s  grave  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  section  now 


set  apart  for  burial.  Following  the  main 
path  of  the  cemetery,  we  arrive  near  its 
termination  at  a  row  of  large  monuments, 
all  belonging  to  the  Angott  family,  who 
were  once  the  friends  of  I^ssing ;  close  be¬ 
hind  these,  shaded  by  dark  pines  and  lofty 
lindens,  upon  the  ivy-twined  eminence,  lies 
the  gray  stone  mentioned  above,  plain  and 
without  decoration,  but  inscribed  with  a 
name  that  will  not  lose  its  lustre  in  cen¬ 
turies  to  come. 

And  so  this  hallowed  spot,  where  “  now 
to  dust  a  heart  is  crumbling,  that  once  beat 
mightily  and  well,”  again  belongs  to  the 
places  whither  the  citizen  of  Brunswick 
proudly  leads  the  inquiring  stranger,  and 
where  the  latter  may  pluck  a  flower  or  a 
few  leaves  of  ivy,  to  take  home  with  him 
and  treasure  as  a  remembrance  from  Les¬ 
sing’s  grave. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  The  London  Post  says  that  it  is  true 
that  a  firm  in  Paternoster  Row  offered  Mr. 
Disraeli  £  16,000  tor  the  copyright  of  “  Lo- 
thair.” 

—  An  International  Chess  Congress  will 
be  held  at  Baden  Baden  during  the  height 
of  the  season.  A  revision  of  the  rules  of  the 
game  will  take  place,  and  a  tourney  will  al¬ 
so  be  held.  The  date  fixed  for  the  opening 
is  July  15th. 

—  The  group  of  “  Cleopatra  and  Cesar,” 
which  was  the  object  of  so  much  criticism 
and  praise  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition 
last  year,  in  London,  has  been  sold  for  a 
large  smn  to  a  French  gentleman.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  figure  of  Cleopatra  was 
ornamented  with  real  gold  jewelry,  an  auda¬ 
cious  innovation,  which  did  not  meet  with 
much  approval. 

—  They  must  have  a  neat  and  soothing 
style  of  performance  at  the  Britannia  The¬ 
atre,  London.  A  Mr.  Jacobs  had  a  benefit 
at  that  house  recently  and  presented  his 
friends  and  admirers  with  three  plays,  each 
one  of  which,  judging  by  the  title,  must  have 
been  a  catalogue  of  horrors.  'The  first  piece 
bore  the  startling  title  of  The  Man  in  the 
Cloak;  or,  The  Assassin  of  Paris  and  the 
Murder  in  the  Lonely  Field;  the  second. 
The  Greek  Girl  of  Genoa  ;  or.  The  Vow  of 
the  Three  Avengers ;  and  tbe  third.  Alone  in 
the  Pirate’s  Lair. 

—  During  a  recent  representation  of  Dal- 
ila  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  in  Paris,  a 
young  lady  in  one  of  the  boxes  followed  with 
intense  interest  the  first  love  scene  between 
Marthe  Sertorius  and  the  maestro.  The  dia¬ 
logue  turns  on  a  button  to  be  attached  to  a 
glove.  'The  girl  carried  on  by  her  own  im¬ 
pulse  threw  herself  forward  with  an  invol- 
untarj'  movement,  exclaiming,  “  Fool !  fool ! 
don’t  you  see  that  she  loves  you?”  The 
writer  who  relates  the  incident  adds,  that  if 
he  were  the  author,  he  would  wish  no  stronger 
proof  than  this  of  success. 

—  Nature  mentions  a  new  contrivance  for 

I)reventing  people  looking  into  a  room,  while 
ight  is  not  excluded.  It  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  glass  rods  arranged  either  vertically 
or  horizontally,  and  secured  together  by  ap- 
propriate  frames,  forming  a  series  of  cylin¬ 
drical  lenses  which  bre&  up  the  light  and 
throws  it  into  everj-  part  of  the  room,  thus 
producing  a  soft  and  diffused  glow  which  is 
very  beautiful  and  pleasant.  The  glass  rods 
may  be  of  any  color,  and  by  an  arrangement 
of  the  colors  very  beautiful  effects  can  be 
produced.  The  contrivance  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Demuth. 

—  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  a  sin¬ 
gularly  hideous  but  somewhat  ingenious  por¬ 
trait  of  the  ex-Queen  Isabella  has  been  cir¬ 
culated  through  Spain.  A  figure  in  full 
canonicals  denoting  the  Padre  Claret  forms 
the  forehead,  nose,  and  upper  lip.  The 
cheeks  are  nuns,  the  top  of  whose  heads, 
bent  forward,  are  the  eyes.  The  chin  is  a 
heavy  purse,  containing  200,000,000  reals, 
levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
power.  Round  the  neck  is  a  necklace  com¬ 
posed  of  the  skulls  of  the  many  Spaniards 
who  have  perished  for  the  Queen’s  cause 
since  1833.  A  flower  on  the  bosom  repre¬ 
sents  the  laws  of  Spain,  consumed  by  the 
flames  of  fanaticism,  and  a  star  worn  in  a 
coronet  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
towns  which  are  supposed  to  have  suffered 
most  severely  under  misrule.  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  heart  records  ingratitude  to  the 
family  of  Zurbano.  The  hair  on  each  side 
of  the  head  is  filled  out  with  grim-looking 
monks,  who  close  the  royal  ears  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  diadem,  inscribed  “Ignominia,”  and 
culminating  in  a  small  portrait  of  tbe  Sor 
Patrocinio. 
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ISABEL. 

SOFT  waves  of  warm  brown  hair, 

With  gold  lights  shining  through, 
Shading  a  face  as  sweetly  fair 
As  ever  fancy  framed  in  air, 

As  ever  p^ter  drew. 

Sweet  spirit,  frank  and  true. 

With  love,  with  kindness  rife; 

What  tender  heart  but  to  thee  drew  I 
What  kindly  eye  but  in  thee  knew 
The  sunsUne  of  our  life  t 

Sweet  Spring,  bright  Summer  past. 

And  Autumn  come  again ; 

The  wesb-wind’s  spoils  are  falling  fast,  — 
What  is  our  change  brought  with  that  blast  ? 
Why  fall  our  tears  like  rain  ? 

Only  a  new-tamed  heap. 

One  little  grave,  new  made  : 

Bare  is  the  earth  o’er  which  we  weep ; 
Never  a  flower  to  pluck  and  keep. 

Never  a  grassy  blade. 

Silence,  where  late  was  mirth ; 

One  mother’s  heart  half-riven  ; 

One  vacant  seat  beside  a  hearth  ; 

One  loving  spirit  less  on  earth ; 

One  angel  more  in  heaven  I 


LOVE  AND  ANGLING. 

“  The  iSeauuitett  angliog  b  to  eee  the  fish 
Cot  with  her  golden  onn  the  lilTer  streim, 

And  greedily  devour  the  treacberoui  bait : 

Bo  angle  we  for  Beatrice,  who  even  now 
la  couched  in  the  woodbine  eoverture." 

Muck  Ado  about  yotking. 

CAST  I. 

OOKING  out  from  my  bedroom  window 
of  the  Swan,  while  the  May  moon  was 
shining  on  a  broad  reach  of  the  trout  stream 
at  the  end  of  the  smooth-shaven  green  be¬ 
fore  the  inn,  with  the  scent  of  hawthorn 
coming  with  the  dusk,  the  gurgling  talk  of 
the  water,  as  it  ran  and  ripped  against  the 
sedges,  seemed  to  possess  an  odd  personal 
significance  which  one  sometimes  finds  in 
the  janwling  of  bells  or  the  sound  of  a  rail¬ 
way  tram.  When  I  closed  my  shutters,  and 
got  into  the  lavender-scented  sheets,  I  still 
continued  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  waters 
chiming  a  dreamy  romance,  which  very 
soon  lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  at  the  same 
time  into  a  dreamland  of  the  pleasantest 
fancies  born  of  my  waking  reveries  and  of 
the  chant  of  the  waters,  which,  you  should 
know,  is  always  louder  in  the  daytime  than 
in  the  night.  I  went  through  the  story  of 
Undine  over  a^n.  My  nymph  was  a  fair 
daemon  of  the  Wimple,  whom  I  wooed  and 
won  in  that  kind  of  off-hand  fashion  in 
which  we  manage  such  things  for  ourselves 
when  within  the  portals  of  the  ivory  gates. 
Our  courtship  seemed  to  have  begun  in  an¬ 
other  place  as  we  took  it  up  at  the  point 
where  we  had  declared  eternal  love  to  each 
other;  and  we  required  no  explanations 
between  us.  We  were,  if  you  please,  as 
happy  as  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
who  tended  the  silly  sheep  of  Arcady,  whose 
days  ran  out  with  billing  and  cooing,  and 
piping  of  oaten  straws,  with  lust  a  few  back¬ 
ground  perils  from  the  goat-hoofed  satyrs  of 
uie  glades  and  the  forest.  As  we  sat  to¬ 
gether  of  a  noontide  (perhaps  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden,  —  Shakespeare  furnishes  a  dream- 
drama  with  scenery  very  often),  the  pain 
of  an  approaching  loss  weighed  me  down ; 
and  when  I  turned  wistfully  towards  my 
companion,  lo  I  the  foul  crew  of  Comus  had 
earned  her  off,  the  mocking  laughter  of  the 
hideous  rapparees  withered  the  trees  into 
the  black  and  stunted  growths  of  a  Ixmdon 
park  in  December ;  the  light  went  out  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  picture,  and  I  sank  into 
wakefulness  with  a  curious  ache  and  long¬ 
ing  which  may  have  been  in  part  indiges¬ 
tion, —  in  part,  at  any  rate,  grief,  at  "the 
breaking  up  of  the  vision ;  and  in  the  half- 
conscious  mood  which  followed  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  when  the  mind  still  hovered  be¬ 
tween  things  real  and  unreal,  the  song  of 
the  Wimple  revealed  itself  once  more,  and 
with  it  the  carols  of  the  bir^  that  were 
hailing  the  dawn. 

I  make  a  short  bu^ood  running  at  break¬ 
fast,  and  as  the  mmple  must  be  fished 
before  the  sun  has  burned  up  the  clouds,  I 
bend  my  steps  towards  the  stream,  turning 
from  the  lawn  into  a  path  through  tfie  lusS 
gn^  on  which  the  beads  of  dew  are  glit¬ 
tering  like  the  jewels  on  the  scabbard  of 
Prince  Esterhazy’s  sword.  It  is  my  first 
visit  to  the  Wimple,  and  to  me  there  is  a 
peculiar  charm  in  angling  upon  an  unknown 
stream.  ’T  is  like  making  a  fresh  acquaint¬ 
ance  about  whom  you  imagine  all  sorts  of 
agreeable  possibilities.  You  feel  a  little  of 


tbe  vanity  of  an  explorer  too ;  for  scenes 
that  are  unfamiUar  to  us  we  constantly 
think  are  strange  to  others.  That  May 
morning,  how  well  I  remember  it  I  The 

aed  cows;  the  lark  singing  with  so 
heart  that  his  son^  seemed  to  rebound 
from  the  very  vault  of  the  skies,  or  to  break 
as  it  touched  it  and  fall  in  a  shower  of  mel¬ 
ody  about  us ;  the  cool  gelid  ur  of  the  dawn 
breeze;  the  scents  of  ue  aromatic  water- 
plants,  —  they  are  present  to  me  as  I  write 
with  a  vividness  that  is  almost  troublesome. 
Here  is  a  bank  after  old  Walton’s  own  heart. 
A  deep  pool,  above  a  long  stone  slab,  cov¬ 
ered  witli  a  beard  of  moss,  over  which  the 
Wimple  runs  and  falls  about  a  single  foot, 
making  a  creamy  swirl  which  ought  to  be 
a  sure  find  for  a  trout.  My  rod  has  been 
already  put  up,  and  selecting  admail  dun 
fly,  standing  as  far  back  as  possibte,  I  throw 
my  first  cast.  Ha  I  a  rise,  as  I  live ;  but  he 
has  n’t  touched  the  hook.  Try  him  again, 
and  be  more  cautious  in  striking  this  time. 
He  has  it,  and  as  he  dashes  across  the  rivu¬ 
let  with  the  fly,  I  can  feel  from  the  pull 
that  he  is  a  pound  weight  if  an  ounce.  He 
has  a  game  tussle  for  his  life,  but  wearies  at 
last,  and  at  the  roll  of  the  winch  is  towed 
helpless  to  the  little  shallow  bay,  where  he 
is  assisted  to  land  by  the  net.  A  beautiful 
fish,  my  masters,  gleaming  with  rubies,  and 
a  pretty  sight,  as  ne  lies  on  his  death-couch 
in  the  basket,  upon  a  pallet  of  pale  prim¬ 
roses,  moss,  and  violets,  which  have  been 

filaced  there  to  honor  the  first  prize,  which 
ike  the  first  baby,  is  always  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  godsend. 

Fortune  is  fickle  with  us  brethren  of  the 
angle,  as  with  other  folk.  Fortune  deserts 
me  after  a  single  favor.  In  vain,  for  a  whole 
hour,  do  I  exhaust  my  skill  and  my  fly-book. 
Tbe  hare’s  ear  that  never  failed  l^fore  fails 
now ;  the  tiny  silver  and  gray,  so  often  suc- 
cessfiil  with  the  shy  citizens  of  the  brook, 
tempts  them  not,  or  only  tempts  them  to 
imitate  the  bull  at  the  Islington  Spanish 
bull-fight,  which  merely  coquetted  with  his 
hind  legs  with  the  artists  in  that  exlnbition. 
So,  with  my  solitary  fish,  I  wander  up  the 
stream,  and  at  length  I  begin  to  suspect  I 
must  have  passed  me  boundary  of  tbe  dis¬ 
trict  which  has  been  allotted  for  the  use  of 
his  customers  to  the  landlord  of  the  Swan. 
However,  there  is  an  attractive  piece  of 
water,  well  shaded  by  alders  on  one  side, 
and  with  a  clear  bank  on  the  other,- which 
I  determine  to  assay,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  caught  as  a  poacher.  Here  I  have 
better  luck,  although  the  trout  are  small, 
and  do  not  necessitate  the  employment  of 
the  landing-net.  Brook-trout  are  biting 
merrily,  and  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  have  a 
fair  creel  to  show  for  the  morning  sport, 
when  suddenly  I  become  conscious  of  a 
very  singular  phenomenon  that  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  startles  me  considerably.  Making  a 
cast  into  a  ripple,  round  a  big  boulder,  1 
find  my  line  &mly  caught  and  dragged  into 
the  air,  my  reel  gives  out,  another  reel 
gives  out,  and,  as  I  live,  I  am  firmly  entan¬ 
gled. 

“  0,  how  tiresome !  ”  some  one  cries  firom 
the  shelter  of  the  alders;  and  a  moment 
afterwards  a  young  lady  comes  into  sight 
with  a  decided  flush  of  anger  on  her  che^s. 

The  young  lady  is  clothed  in  gray  from 
head  to  hose.  She  has  gray  gloves,  and 
gray  gaiters  below  her  short  dress ;  a  gray 
hat  with  a  gray  feather ;  but  her  cheeks  are 
red,  and  she  looks  deliciously  cross  at  the 
accident  she  had  met  with. 

“Don’t  be  taking  off  your  hat,  please; 
but  tn'  and  free  my  line  ii'  you  can.” 

“  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  out 
while  I  wheel  in,  I  can  then  unfasten  the 
hooks.” 

This  is  done  with  rather  a  sulky  air ; 
and  when  released,  the  gray  angler  calls 
out, — 

“Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you  have  no 
right  to  fish  here?  This  part  of  the  stream 
is  strictly  preserved.” 

“  I  am  sorry  I  am  trespassing.  I  intended 
to  leave  my  card  at  me  house  above,  to 
which  I  presume  the  fishing  is  attached.” 

“  Well,”  (this  time  smiling,  like  —  like  a 
rippling  sea  under  an  August  sun  and 
breeze),  “  let  me  see  if  you  can  throw  a  fly. 
I  will  give  you  leave  to  whip  the  stream  as 
far  as  the  plank-crossing  above.” 

“  O,  I  would  not  spoil  your  sport  for  the 
world.” 

“  Perhaps  you  won’t  spoil  my  sport  after 
all.  When  you  are  done,  I  shall  wait  until 
tbe  water  rests,  and  go  over  it  again.” 

Tbe  slightest  touch  of  sarcasm  gave  the 
flavor  of  a  pickled  walnut  to  this  remark. 
We  pass  beyond  the  alders  to  where  the 
stream  is  more  open.  The  gray  damsel, 
with  her  rod  on  her  shoulder,  watches  my 
performance  from  the  opposite  bank.  Rather 
anxious  to  display  my  deftness  at  the  gentle 


art,  I  stand  well  back,  whisk  out  a  very 
long  line,  and  as  the  flics  are  skimming  the 
water  the  wicked  wind  suddenly  tosses 
them  wildly  about  my  lady’s  turban,  and  in 
a  second  the  head-gear  is.  firmly  hooked. 
With  a  growl  at  my  awkwardness,  I  waded 
at  once  into  the  brook,  and  lieggcd  her 
pardon.  She  said  nothing,  but  Mnt  her 
face  towards  me  in  order  to  have  the  acci¬ 
dent  remedied.  Ai  di  me  t  ITie  poet  who 
was  ensnared  in  the  golden  hair  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  could  safely  sympathize  with  me  at 
the  moment. 

“  I  am  very  unlucky.  Will  you  forgive 
my  awkwardness  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  but  as  I  am  my  own  game-keeper, 
you  must  give  uj)  your  name.” 

I  took  a  card  from  my  fly-book  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  her. 

“Mr.  Frank  Dalton  !  I  have  heard  the 
name  before.  Are  nut  the  editor  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other  in  London  ? 

Heavens  1  something  or  other  I  “  Is  it  in 
this  style  the  Mucrosmii'ceum  was  sjHiken  of 
in  the  provinces  ?  I  bowed  to  imply  that 
the  periodical  dimly  referred  to  was  under 
my  charge. 

“  O,  I  ’ra  so  glad  to  have  seen  a  real  lit- 
erarv-  man  1  No  wonder  you  could  n’t  fish.” 

“  But  I  can,  I  assure  you.” 

“No;  you  came  here  to  moon,  and  to 
imagine  yourself  Izaak  W'alton.  Clever 
people  never  make  good  anglers.” 

“  And  yet  I  saw  you  tl^w  a  fly  very 
prettily  just  now.” 

“  Take  care,  sir,  take  care ;  you  have 
been  caught  poaching,  and  if  you  add  to 
your  crime  by  paying  me  a  direct  comjili- 
ment,  you  shall  be  charged  before  my  pa 
with  both  offences.” 

I  declare  we  talked  on  together  with  no 
more  embarrassment  than  if  we  had  known 
each  other  for  a  month  at  least. 

“  Mr.  Dalton,”  said  the  little  gray  woman 
(she  was  petite)  as  we  came  to  a  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  house  surrounded  with  dark  cedars, 
her  tone  altering  from  one  of  banter  to  that 
of  a  young  lady  doing  the  royal  honors  of 
her  domain,  “you  are  quite  welcome  to 
angle  on  our  part  of  the  river  as  long  as  you 
are  stopping  here.  Do  you  know  that  pa 
is  a  contributor  as  well  as  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  I  W’^ell,  I  am  very  grateful. 
Miss  —  ” 

“  Clare.” 

“Miss  Clare,  I  have  been  indebted  to 
Mr.  Clare  for  several  essays  on  ento- 
mol(^.” 

“  O,  pa  is  mad  about  black  beetles,  I  am 
his  butterfly  hunter.  Come  up  and.  see  our 
collection.” 

We  met  Mr.  Clare  on  a  croquet-lawn, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  known  to  each 
other  as  correspondents. 

“  You  will  remain  to  luncheon,  Mr.  Dal¬ 
ton  ?  ” 

“  Thank  you.” 


CAST  II. 

Walking  to  the  Swan  that  night,  after  an 
entire  day  at  Wimple  Lodge,  —  after  a  lun¬ 
cheon  imder  the  cedars,  and  dinner,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  hour’s  croquet,  and  an  hour 
during  which  a  waltz  of  Chopin’s  was  played 
by  Miss  Clare  to  the  fragrance  of  heliotrope, 
—  I  stopped  on  the  bridge  of  the  hamlet, 
and  hea^  the  river  again  whispering  wild 
fancies  to  the  reeds.  Again  I  heard  it  as  I 
lay  awake,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  it  as  I  slept 
and  dreamt  once  more  of  Undine,  —  of  Un¬ 
dine,  this  time  clothed  in  gray  garments, 
and  much  resembling  Miss  Clare  in  her 
general  appearance.  Next  morning,  as  I 
saw  the  flush  of  the  new  day  in  the  east 
I  thought,  would  my  Emily,  like  the  Emily 
of  Chaucer,  rise  with  the  sun?  If  so,  I 
would  be  down  to  the  river  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  her  once  more.  Tlie  trout  had 
an  easy  time  of  it ;  the  angler’s  heart  was 
not  in  his  work.  He  whipped  off  his  flies ; 
he  pulled  them  with  a  stupid  jerk  from  the 
fishes’  mouth.  He  would  have  sighed, 
“  Heigho  1  ”  and  would  have  said,  “  Alack, 
alack  I  ”  if  those  expressions  were  not  obso¬ 
lete.  Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  he 
ceased  his  calling  altogether,  and  longed  to 
cry,  “  My  lady  sweet,  arise  1  my  lady  sweet, 
arise  I  with  everything  that  pretty  bin.” 
'Dien  he  lit  a  cigar,  which  drove  away  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  but  could  not  stop 
the  clamor  of  the  Wimple,  which  became, 
if  possible,  more  importunate  in  suggesting 
love  reveries  than  ever.  Still  my  lady  in 
gray  cometh  not ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  go 
on  a  weak  pretence  to  the  house,  to  examine 
a  scarabseus,  or  some  other  fearful  wild-fowl 
connected  with  entomology.  A  rustic  in 


“  O  Miss  Clare,  the  fish  won’t  bite :  and 
I  have  not  the  patience  of  an  adept.” 

“  You  had  better  give  it  up,  ana  help  me 
to  catch  butterflies.  There  goes  a  lovely 
blue  one  ?  ” 

And  off  dashed  the  gray  gaiters  tlirough 
the  meadow,  scattering  meadow-sweet,  but¬ 
tercups,  and  clover  to  right  and  left  on  their 
]>ath ;  above  them  a  lung  pole,  wielded  by 
the  owner,  with  a  net  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
the  quarry  waggling  and  skirling  in  front. 
The  gray  damsel  returns  with  the  prey  in- 
meshed  ;  such  a  color  on  her  cheek,  such  a 
light  in  those  violet  eyes ! 

“It  is  a  pity  to  call  butterflies  Latin 
names,  Mr.  Dalton.  Flowers  are  spoiled  in 
the  same  way.” 

“  I  wonder  you  have  not  a  greater  respect 
for  science.” 

“  I  hate  science.” 

“  Music?” 

“  O,  I  love  music,  but  that  is  different.” 

I  am  not  going  to  try  and  write  down  our 
talk  that  forenoon  or  that  afternoon.  It 
now  became  a  daily  custom  of  ours  to  meet, 
and  1  frequently  dined  and  tixik  tea  at  the 
lodge.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Clare  was  a 
widower,  and  Bella  his  only  daughter.  “  It 
is  hard  to  lose  her,”  he  said  to  me  one  even¬ 
ing,  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine ;  “  it 
is  hartl  to  lose  her.” 

Glad  I  was  that  we  were  sitting  between 
the  lights.  Bella  was  in  the  drawing-room 
jilaying  a  wordless  song  of  Mendelssohn’s 
that  was  more  eloquent  than  any  verses 
that  poet  has  ever  wedded  to  music. 

“Yes,”  ho  continued,  “Bella  is  engaged 
to  Captain  Hay,  a  cousin  of  hers,  and  he 
has  written  to  me  about  having  the  marriage 
brought  oft’  shortly.” 

“  I  never  heard  her  speak  of  him.  Is  the 
en  —  engagement  of  long  standing  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  yes ;  since  they  were  children.” 

(These  cursed  cousinships !  The  old 
story  —  since  they  were  children  !  But  what 
a  desperate  flirt  that  gray  minx  must  have 
been !) 

“  Is  Captain  Hay  a  member  of  the - 

Club?”  (memioning  an  association  for 
drinking  late  brandy-and-seltzer,  to  which 
I  myself  belonged.) 

“  Y’’es.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  it.” 

Well,  I  no  longer  felt  angry  with  my 
gray  deceiver ;  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  Hay  1 
knew  to  be  thoroughly  bad  form,  as  far  as 
women  were  concerned. 

“  He  is  coming  here  next  week.  You 
will  be  glad  to  meet  him  ?  ” 

“  lliank  you,  I  know  Captain  Hay  slightly 
already.” 

CAST  III. 

When  I  had  taken  a  cup  of  coftee  I 
opened  the  jdiotograph-album,  wliich  lay  on 
the  drawing-room  table.  Turning  over  the 
leaves  until  I  came  to  one  of  a  tall  gentle¬ 
man,  with  luxurious  whiskers  and  a  cruel 
mouth,  I  brought  the  book  over  to  Bella 
Clare,  and  simjily  said,  — 

“  Miss  Clare,  is  not  this  Captain  Hay,  to 
whom  you  are  engaged  ?  ” 

An  expression  of  pain  and  annoyance 
crossed  her  face. 

“  Y^es ;  but  I  did  n’t  want  you  to  know. 
You  will  not  be  half  as  nice  now.” 

“  Captain  Hay  and  I  are  members  of  the 
same  club.  Why  should  n’t  I  be  as  nice 
now  as  I  was  belbre  I  knew  your  secret? ” 

“  O,  you  are  one  of  those  men  who  would 
be  sure  to  be  squeamish  about  flirting  with 
your  neighbor’s  goods,  and  now  you  will 
begin  to  sulk  and  pout,  and  consider  your¬ 
self  ill-used,  that  —  that  we  have  been  such 
friends.” 

I  was  silent.  I  was  cut,  —  cut  to  the  very 
soul.  Mr.  Clare  here  entered  the  room, 
and  we  talked  of  indifferent  matters  until 
I  rose  to  take  my  leave.  I  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Clare  and  bowed  to  Bella.  As 
I  walked  towards  the  hall-door  I  heard  a 
quick,  light  step  after  me. 

“Dear  Mr.  Dalton,  I  am  very  sorry. 
There  is  no  mischief  done,  is  there  ?  You 
must  shake  hands  with  me.” 

I  did.  I  could  not  help  it;  but  the 
Wimple  all  that  night  spoke  in  sad  under¬ 
tones,  not  without  a  certain  “  Turn  again, 
Whittington  ”  strain  through  them  how¬ 
ever. 

Wliy  did  n’t  I  go  back  to  town  at  once  ? 
My  sub-editor  of  the  Macrosmicteum  wrote 
for  me  twice,  and  still  I  lingered  at  the 
Swan  making  Ixdieve  to  try  and  catch  trout. 
Both  Hay  and  his  fiancee  called  to  see  me ; 
to  “rout  me  out,”  as  Bella  said;  but  I 
nursed  my  grievance.  I  could  n’t  bear  to 
look  at  the  couple  together. 

My  last  evening  at  the  Wimple.  I  stroll 
down  to  the  bank,  having  packed  up  my 
knapsack  for  departure  on  the  morrow. 
The  sun  has  dropped  below  the  hills ;  the 
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craik-craik  of  the  rail,  or  the  thin  barking 
of  a  distant  do^,  and  the  voices  of  men 
driving  cattle  somewhere  or  other,  touch 
me  with  a  kind  of  regret  like  what  one 
feels  at  the  close  of  a  concert.  I  walk  up 
as  far  as  the  alders,  and  cross  over  on  the 

K*  ik,  for  from  this  spot  I  can  see  Wimple 
ge. 

“  Poacher  again  I  With  night  flies, 
moths,  and,  for  all  1  know,  matches  and  a 
torch,  for  worse  deeds  when  honest  folks 
were  in  bed  1  ” 

“  Miss  Clare !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am  no  ghost.  Here,  help  me  to 
put  a  cast  of  these  big  evening  flies.” 

“  Have  you  any  others  Y  I  don’t  think 
these  are  quite  the  thing.” 

O  yes ;  I  took  Charlie’s  book  from  his 
basket  as  be  was  snoozing  with  papa  in  the 
dining-room  above.  Let  us  see  what  he  has 
in  it.’ 

“  As  she  opened  the  book  a  carte  tumbled 
out  and  fell  on  the  grass.  I  stooped  down 
and  handed  it  to  her. 

The  moon  was  by  this  time  shining  so 
brightly  that  you  might  read  by  it.  Miss 
Clare  took  the  carte  and  gazed  at  it.  She 
turned  to  me  with  a  hasty  “  good  night,” 
and  before  I  could  recover  from  my  astonish¬ 
ment  had  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lodge.  I  had  not  even  time  to  say  “  good 
by,”  as  I  had  intended. 

About  half  an  hour  after  I  arrived  at  the 
Swan,  a  messenger  from  the  Lodge  brought 
the  following  note  : 

“  WiiiPLi  Lodui,  Tueidaj  Night. 

“  Dear  Mu.  Dalton,  —  Do  not  go  away 
until  I  see  you  to-morrow. 

“  Bella  Clare.” 

What  did  the  river  say  during  the  small 
hours  ?  I  know  that  I  could  not  sleep  for 
it  until  the  cock  crowed,  and  1  was  late  to 
breakfast.  When  I  came  down,  my  land¬ 
lady,  who  was  indeed  lord  and  lady  of  the 
Swan,  told  me  Miss  Clare  had  been  waiting 
for  me  for  half  an  hour.  She  was  seated  in 
the  little  parlor,  and  when  I  entered  she  at 
once  pulled  fr^)m  her  pocket  the  picture  that 
had  fallen  from  Hay’s  fly-book. 

“ Mr.  Dalton,”  she  said,  “you  are  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  as  a  gentleman  I  ask  you  to  do 
me  a  service,  although  I  must  grant  you  the 
right  to  refuse  answering  me  at  all  —  if  you 
like.” 

“  I  will  answer  any  question  you  ask 
me.” 

“  You  are  acquainted  with  Captain  Hay 
—  Charlie  —  in  London  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  are  not  intimate,  but  you  know  his 
set?” 

“  I  know  his  set  ?  ” 

“  And,  sir,”  (you  should  see  the  violet 
eyes  on  fire,  and  the  little  hands  elenched, 
and  hear  the  stamp  of  a  stout-booted  foot 
on  the  floor,)  “  knowing  Captain  Hay’s 
friends  and  his  acquaintances  of  this  order,” 
(dinging  the  carte  on  the  table,)  “  you  say 
nothing  of  warning  or  caution  to  a  girl  who 
is  going  to  marry  him  I  ” 

(God  knows  how  unprepared  I  was  for 
this  scene  I  Here  was  my  little  gray  nymph, 
my  butterfly-hunter,  breaking  out  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  style.) 

“  It  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to  inter¬ 
fere.” 

“  It  was  cruel  of  you,  Mr.  Dalton.” 
“Ladies  are  more  merciful.  Miss  Clare. 
You  have  given  me  a  lesson  in  kindness, 
have  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Frank  —  Mr.  Dalton  I  ” 

“  No  —  Frank.” 

“Well,  Frank,  I  am  sorry  more  than  I 
can  tell  you  for  my  folly.  Will  vou  help 
me  to  break  off  with  Captain  Hay  ?  ” 

“  He  may  have  bought  the  carte  in  a  shop. 
The  lady  is  as  popular  in  the  windows  as 
the  portraits  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.” 

“  No,  no  —  I  hate  him  1  The  creature  has 
written  to  him  on  the  back  of  it.” 

“  I  would  sooner  see  you  the  wife  of  some 
one  else,  I  confess.” 

“  Would  you  ?  ” 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  brought  me 
to  her  side.  “  Bella  I  ” 

“Yes,  Frank.” 

“  Shall  we  go  fishing,  and  talk  it  over  ?  ” 
“  You  must  lend  me  a  rod  and  flies,  then.” 
“  Yes ;  but  you  have  not  breakfasted.” 

I  went  and  poured  out  some  tea,  and  got 
her  a  chair.  W e  understood  each  other  now 
as  fairlv  and  clearly  as  Undine  and  I  did 
each  otfier  in  that  dream  I  told  you  of. 

“  Captain  Hay,  please,  sir,”  the  landlady 
announces  at  the  door. 

Bella  blushes  a  little.  Hay  is  as  cool  as 
possible.  He  sees  the  carte  on  the  table, 
and  takes  in  the  whole  situation  at  a  glance. 
“  Captain  Hay  —  ”  I  comipence. 

“  Stop,”  said  the  captain ;  “  I  ’ll  save  you 
some  trouble,  Dalton.  Bella,  I  ain’t  sorry 


to  be  off  with  you.  I  was  n’t  fit,  an’  all 
that  sort  of  tbiing.  Bless  you  both,  my 
children  !  ”  and  he  was  out  of  the  room. 

We  laughed  heartily,  and  when  we  went 
to  Wimple  Lodge  we  found  that  the  gallant 
captain  bad  disappeared  altogether. 

So  the  story  the  river  told,  and  the  fable 
of  the  dream,  have  come  true ;  and  I  only 
wish  to  all  honest  anglers  that  they  may  be 
as  fortunate  in  their  sport  as  I  was  that 
spring  morning  when  1  first  met  the  gray 
fisher-maiden  of  the  Wimple.  Nothing 
that  I  can  say  will  ever  ])ersuade  that  lady 
that  I  did  not  hook  her  hat  intentionally : 
and  it  was  only  upon  condition  that  I  would 
mention  her  suspicion,  that  she  has  allowed 
me  to  write  as  1  have  done. 


WEDDED  LOVE. 

WHO  said  that  Love  was  dead 
Or  lost  in  wild  desire  ? 

In  spirits  truly  wed 

Still  bums  the  holy  fire. 

Go,  bask  ye  in  the  smile 
That  round  their  fireside  plays ; 
And  live  again  awhile. 

The  dreams  of  buried  days. 

No  scene  is  half  so  sweet. 

In  palace,  hall,  or  cot. 

As  when  the  wedded  meet. 

If  love  illumes  the  spot. 

The  cure  of  care  and  strife. 

It  lights  the.darke8t  hour. 

Love  — love  alone  is  life. 

The  heart’s  divinest  flower. 

Edward  Capern. 


WRECKED  UPON  ICE. 

SOME  twenty  years  ago,  in  consequence 
of  the  encroachments  of  Frencn  and 
American  fishermen  upon  our  fishing- 
grounds  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  station  hired  and  equipped  a  number 
of  small  fast-sailing  schooners,  and  de¬ 
spatched  them  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
to  cruise  on  the  banks,  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  stopping  encroachment,  and  also  of 
preventing  the  Newfoundland  fishermen 
from  smuggling  capelin  (a  small  fish  used 
for  bait  for  c<^)  to  the  French  island  of 
Saint  Pierre,  on  whose  rock-bound  coast  it 
is  not  to  be  caught.  Of  one  of  (hese  schoon¬ 
ers  I  was  put  in  charge,  and  it  was  while 
running  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  that 
the  adventure  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred 
to  me. 

I  had  been  visiting  the  stations  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  was  reluming  to 
Saint  John’s,  Newfoundland,  through  the 
straits,  when  one  evening  I  was  caught  in  a 
heavy  northerly  gale.  As  night  closed  in, 
I  reduced  our  sail  to  treble  reefs,  and,  know¬ 
ing  that  ice  was  knocking  about,  placed  ex¬ 
tra  lookouts  on,  and  remained  on  deck  in 
charge  of  the  vessel  myself. 

To  say  the  night  was  dark  would  give  no 
idea  of  the  inky  obscurity  in  which  we  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  sailing.  One  could  scarcely 
see  an  arm’s  length,  and  as  for  discerning 
anything  ahead,  that  appeared  impossible. 
I  say  appeared,  because  there  is  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  having  something  to  look  at  and 
nothing;  because,  in  the  Tatter  case,  you 
fancy  that  nothing  could  be  seen,  even  if 
anyming  were  there  to  be  seen. 

Meantime,  the  breeze  kept  increasing,  and 
I  bad  the  close  reefs  taken  in.  At  midnight 
we  were  heading  well  out  of  the  straits,  and 
I  thought  I  would  VO  below  and  endeavor  to 
snatch  an  hour’s  deep,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  giving  my  orders  to  the  oflicer  of  the 
watch,  when  a  loud  cry  from  the  lookout 
men  of,  “  A  sail  ahead,  standing  right  for 
us,  sir  I  ”  startled  me.  Rushing  forward,  I 
saw  the  heavy,  indistinct  form  of  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  large  vessel  under  a  press 
of  canvas,  within  a  cable’s  len^  of  us. 

“  Lufl’  I  luff  all  you  can  1  ”  1  bellowed  to 
the  man  at  the  helm ;  but  he,  either  misun¬ 
derstanding  my  order,  or  else  having  caught 
sight  of  the  object  we  were  approaching, 
was  too  terrified  to  carry  it  out,  and,  instead 
of  putting  the  helm  down,  put  it  hard 
aweather.  .The  schooner  fell  off,  felt  the 
full  force  of  the.  gale,  and  flew  with  re¬ 
doubled  speed  through  the  water. 

In  almost  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me 
to  write  the  above  halfidozen  lines,  I  saw 
that  it  was  no  sail,  but  a  gigantic  iceberg ! 
Had  the  helmsman  luffed,  we  might  per¬ 
chance  have  weathered  it ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late,  and,  with  a  loud  and  fearful  crash, 
which  threw  myself  and  all  near  me  to  the 
deck,  the  schooner  struck  full  upon  it,  her 
foremast  going  short  off  by  the  board,  but 
fortunately  injuring  no  one. 

Cries  oi  horror  and  distress  arose  firom  all 


parts  of  the  vessel.  The  watch  below 
rushed  up  on  deck,  many  of  them  without 
their  clothes.  All  was  for  a  moment  dismay 
and  confusion,  and  as  the  schooner  rose  and 
fell  with  the  heave  of  the  sea,  the  crashing 
forward  showed  that  her  bows  were  stove  in, 
and  I  at  once  saw  that,  unless  she  fixed  her¬ 
self  upon  the  ice,  she  must,  if  she  backed 
oft'  it,  go  down.  Most  fortunately,  she 
showed  no  sign  of  doing  this,  and,  as  the 
force  of  the  wind,  aided. by  every  heave  of 
the  sea,  forced  her  still  further  on  the  berg, 

1  began  to  entertain  some  slight  hopes  of 
savin"  my  crew. 

Collecting  all  hands,  I  told  them  that  the 
only  chance  we  had  of  escape  was  bv  their 
regaining  their  coolness  and  strictly  obeying 
my  ortlers,  and  that,  could  we  but  land  on 
the  berg,  we  should  be  comparatively  safe. 

I  then  directed  one  watch  to  get  up  pro¬ 
visions,  while  with  the  other  I  got  the  main¬ 
mast  safely  cut  away.  This  done,  I  secured 
the  end  of  the  deep  sea  lead-line  round  my 
l>ody,  and,  laying  out  along  the  bowsprit,  I 
lowered  myself  by  a  rope-end,  and  landed 
on  a  part  of  the  ice  which  the  waves  did 
not  reach,  and  with  some  difficulty  succeed¬ 
ed  in  scrambling  up  perfectly  clear  of  the 
^ray.  Here  I  found  a  tolerably  level  space. 
The  schooner  had  struck  on  me  least  pre¬ 
cipitous  side  of  the  berg,  and,  having  run 
nearly  half  her  length  up  out  of  the  water, 
had  become  firmly  fixed ;  but  this,  of  course, 

I  did  not  discover  until  the  day  broke. 

Returning  cautiously,  I  hailed  for  a 
stronger  rope,  and  regained  the  deck.  I 
found  that  during  my  absence  a  quantity  of 
provisions  and  clothing  had  been  got  on 
deck,  which  I  directed  to  be  made  into 
bundles,  and,  having  directed  each  person 
to  secure  one  to  his  body,  I  caused  the  men 
to  land  on  the  berg  in  the  manner  I  had 
done  myself.  Had  I  known  how  firmly 
fixed  the  schooner  was,  we  might  have  been 
spared  that  night’s  discomfort;  but,  not 
knowing,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  abandon 
her  at  once,  fearing  she  might  glide  off,  in 
which  case  no  mortal  power  could  have 
rescued  us. 

Leaving  the  vessel  the  last,  I  joined  my 
men  on  the  ice,  and  tlien,  in  a  few  but  fer¬ 
vent  words,  we  thanked  the  Almighty  for 
our  escape,  and  implored  his  protection. 

I  can  scarcely  picture  the  horrors  of  that 
night.  I  would  fain  indeed  forget  them, 
but  that  Is  impossible.  We  had  preserved 
our  lives  for  the  present  moment,  but  we 
knew  not  at  what  moment  the  schooner 
might  break  up,  or  glide  off  the  ice,  and 
then  what  could  we  expect  but  starvation 
in  its  worst  form  ?  Strange  to  say,  we  did 
not  suffer  so  much  firom  the  cold  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  probably  the  sense  of 
our  greater  danger  rendered  us  less  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  lesser  one. 

We  had  many  hours  to  wait  for  daylight, 
but  as  several  of  the  men  had  their  pipes 
and  tobacco  in  their  pockets,  and  I  had  a 
box  of  lights,  we  smoked,  and,  by  keeping 
close  buddled  together,  got  through  the 
night  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
To  favor  us  still  fu^er,  the  wind  fml  verv 
much,  and  veering  roond  to  the  southward, 
made  it  much  warmer. 

Morning  dawned  at  last,  and  what  a 
change  from  the  previous  day  I  Then  we 
had  a  good  stanen  vessel  under  our  feet; 
now,  we  were  adrift  on  an  iceberg,  our  poor 
little  schooner  half  in,  half  out,  of  water, 
with  a  hole  in  her  bows  big  enough  to  drive 
a  wagon  through ;  but  the  storm  md  ceased, 
and  the  sea  was  rapidly  going  down.  A  thick 
fog  came  on,  but  that  we  cared  little  about. 

Our  first  act  was  to  again  offer  our  thanks 
to  that  beneficent  Power  who  had  so  mer¬ 
cifully  spared  us.  This  done,  we  descended 
to  the  wreck,  and  then  saw  that  she  was  so 
firmly  fixed,  that,  unless  heavy  weather 
again  came  on,  we  might  yet  make  her  our 
home  for  some  time  to  come,  although  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  our  power  to  make 
her  seaworthy  again,  even  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  us  to  launch  her,  which  it  most 
decidedly  was  not. 

Climbing  on  board,  the  cook  was  at  once 
set  to  light  the  galley  fire  and  prepare 
breakfast,  and  I  then  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  securing  her  in  her,  position,  and 
this  I  determined  to  do,  by  laying  the  bower 
anchors  out  on  the  ice,  and  heaving  in  taut 
on  the  cables. 

Breakfast  over,  we  rigged  a  pair  of  sheers, 
and  dismounting  one  of  our  two  guns,  got 
its  carriage  over  the  bows,  and  lowering  tbe 
starboard  anchor  into  it,  contrived  by  the 
aid  of  a  deck-tackle  to  dn^  it  up  to  the 
level  space  we  had  spent  the  night  on. 

Tliis  done,  we  served  the  port  anchor  the 
same,  and  then  dragged  the  ends  of  the  ca¬ 
bles  to  them  and  reshackled  them.  We  then, 
by  the  aid  of  pickaxes,  buried  the  anchors 
securely  in  the  ice,  and  bringing  the  cables 


to  the  windlass  hove  them  taut.  Doing  this 
occupied  us  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Again  night  approached,  and  again  we 
assembled  —  but  this  time  on  board  the 
schooner — to  offer  up  our  prayers  for  de¬ 
liverance;  and  then,  having  set  a  watch, 
turned  in  and  slept  the  sleep  of  tbe  tired. 

Another  dawn  brought  no  change  in  the 
weather,  the  fog  hanging  like  a  p^  around 
us,  and  the  sea  continuing  smooth  and  calm ; 
but  towards  night  the  wind  sprang  up  again 
from  the  north,  and  clearing  the  log  ofij  gave 
us  hopes  of  being  able  on  the  morrow  to  de¬ 
termine  our  position,  which  I  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  was  not  very  far  from  fre- 

auented  fishing-ground;  but  we  were  again 
isappointed,  for  before  daybreak  the  fog 
came  down  again,  and  another  day  was 
passed  in  imcertainty  and  doubt. 

During  the  afternoon,  I  endeavored  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  berg,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so.  The  highest  point  we 
could  see  appeared  to  be  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  altitude ;  but  it  rose  so  pre¬ 
cipitously  from  the  little  plain  on  which  we 
spent  our  first  night,  that  we  could  not  as¬ 
cend  it,  so  were  unable  to  form  any  comec- 
ture  as  to  its  shap>e  or  size.  One  fear  alone 
haunted  me,  and  that  was  that  it  might  cap¬ 
size,  and  I  could  not  help  remembering  that 
I  had  on  previous  occasions  seen  icebergs  do 
so  without  giving  any  warning,  save  a  pre¬ 
monitory  rocking ;  but  this  was  not  destined 
to  be  our  fate,  and  our  third  night  passed  un¬ 
marked  by  any  accident. 

About  noon  of  the  fourth  day  the  glorious 
sun  shone  out,  and  quickly  dispelled  the  fog, 
and  our  eyes  were  gladdened  bv  the  sight  of 
tbe  distant  shores  of  Newfoundland. 

Anxiously  was  the  horizon  scanned  for 
fishing-vessels,  but  none  were  seen;  and 
then  I  remembered  that  it  was  Sunday,  and 
that  most  of  the  boats  would  have  made  their 
ports  the  night  before.  Our  own  boats  were 
stove  and  useless,  so  all  we  could  do  was 
to  hold  the  usual  Sunday  service,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  await  the  advent  of  another  day. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  betimes ;  but 
hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  no  welcome 
sail  hove  in  sight,  and  we  felt  the  full  truth 
of  “  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick  ” ; 
but  just  before  sunset,  the  welcome  erj-  of 
“  Sail,  oh !  ”  sent  a  flood  of  joy  to  our  bo¬ 
soms,  and  a  couple  of  fishing-bo^s  were  seen 
beading  well  up  for  us. 

To  charge  our  remaining  mounted  gun  and 
fire  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
before  the  smoke  bad  cleared  away,  we  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  them  steer  direct  for  us. 

All  was  now  happiness  and  jov,  and  I 
thought  no  better  time  could  be  citosen  for 
sendmg  up  om:  thanks  for  our  almost  mirac¬ 
ulous  preservation. 

Soon  after  this  was  done  the  boats  hove 
to  close  under  the  schooner’s  stern,  and  heav- 
inv  lines  to  us  were  brought  alongside. 

Unboimded  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
fishermen,  and  hearty  and  warm  their  con¬ 
gratulations  on  our  escape. 

I  at  once  chartered  them  to  convey  our¬ 
selves  and  as  manv  of  our  stores  as  co^d  be 
saved,  to  Saint  Joim’s ;  and,  next  day,  hav¬ 
ing  removed  into  them  as  much  as  they 
could  carry,  we  set  fire  to  the  wreck,  and 
made  sail  for  that  port,  where  we  arrived 
safely,  and  irom  whence  I  returned  to  Hali¬ 
fax  packet.  Arrived  there,  we  were  tried 
by  (;ourt  of  Inquii^  for  the  loss  of  the 
schooner,  frilly  a^nitted  of  all  blame,  and 
congratulated  on  our  fortunate  escape. 

Ito  my  readers  wonder  that  I  shudder  at 
Ice? 


Prince  Alfred’s  recent  visit  to  Bombay 
caused  some  little  inconvenience  to  some  pf  the 
inhabitants.  According  to  the  Bombay  Ga¬ 
zette,  among  other  suggestions  which  were  made 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  commemorating  the 
Prince’s  visit,  wag  one  to  tlie  eflect  that  a  sum 
of  money  should  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
releasing  such  of  the  prisoners  on  the  civil  side 
of  the  jail  as  had  been  committed  by  the 
judges  of  the  Small  Cause  Court.  An  impres¬ 
sion  went  abroad  that  such  wag  to  be  the  case, 
and  that  the  Prince  was  to  visit  the  county  jail 
and  set  at  liberty  all  such  prisoners  by  payment 
of  their  debts  to  their  creditors.  Now  it  happens 
that  the  Marwarees  mske  a  most  relentless  set 
of  creditors,  and,  believing  that  their  claims 
against  their  unfortunate  victims  were  to  be 
paid  otf,  they  made  the  roost  strenuous  efforts  to 
get  their  judgment  creditors  arrested  as  speedily 
as  practicable ;  and  the  debtors,  on  the  other 
hand,  expecting  to  be  relieved  of  their  trouble¬ 
some  masters,  easily  stumbled  into  their  hands, 
and  got  themselves  lodged  in  durance  vile  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  l^ince’s  visit.  The  Mar¬ 
warees  lived  on  hopes  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  they  failed  to  pay  the  regulated  fees  for 
the  detention  of  the  prisoners  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  law.  Accordingly  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  prisoners  were  liberated  from  the 
common  jail,  to  the  utter  dismay  and  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Marwaree  Sbylocks. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


[June  4, 1870. 


TLACE  VENDOme.  (Skk  Taok  Sbr,.) 


“  Aix'Ibiapes.  I  have  kept  back  their  foe«,  Their  coin  upon  Inrce  interest  :  I  myself.  Is  this  the  balsam,  that  the  usurinu  ‘^P»nte 

While  tlicy  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out  Rich  only  in  large  hurts.  All  those  for  this !  Pours  into  captains*  wounds  r  **  —  Ttmon  of  Athens^ 
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A  MAY  SONG. 

JUNE,  how  shall  we  woo  thee 
Here  for  our  delight  ? 

Jove-like  from  its  height, 

Gold,  the  sun  shall  stream  down  to  thee ; 
For  thee,  watches  the  warm  moon ; 

See,  above  are  skies  whose  blue. 

Lost  to  Earth,  the  lark  throbs  through ; 
Wilt  thou  not  come,  come,  and  soon, 

To  our  longing,  lustrous  June  I 

Look,  for  thv  beholding. 

How  Eartli  gleams  and  glows ! 

How  the  dumed-through  rose 
Her  great  glory  is  unfolding. 

Hot  to  meet  thy  full  gaze  soon,  — 

How,  for  thee,  the  gleaming  air 
Throbs  and  quivers  everywhere  I 
Folded  in  the  heart  of  noon. 

Wilt  thou  not  be,  golden  June  ? 

Hark,  how  Earth  has  stilled  it 
With  deep  joy,  all  dumb. 

Since  thou  soon  wilt  come  I 
Ah,  what  utter  raptures  filled  it, 
Dreaming  of  thy  glory  soon. 

Bliss  too  full  and  too  profound 
To  be  breathed  in  song  or  sound ! 
Tbrobs  for  thee,  the  rapt-hushed  noon ; 
How  our  hearts  throb  tor  thee,  June  I 

W.  C.  Bennett. 


A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

IN  SIXTEKN  CHAFTERS. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IT  was  curious  to  mark  what  a  change  this 
absence  and  peril  of  its  heroes  —  for  they 
were  such  in  truth  —  effected  in  Boddle- 
combe.  All  day  long,  notwithstanding  the 
bitter  wind,  the  women  hung  about  the  har¬ 
bor  or  sought  the  cliff-top,  with  their  babes 
at  their  breast,  or  bringing  such  work  as 
they  could  into  the  open  lur.  Even  the 
field-laborers,  so  soon  as  they  were  iiee  to 
do  BO,  came  ddwn  to  watch  for  their  absent 
brothers.  Not  a  jest  was  anywhere  heard. 
All  the  men’s  talk  was  about  the  admirable 
qualities  of  the  little  Saveall,  and  of  the 
gallant  deeds  which  Boddlecombe  sailors 
had  of  old  effected.  I  found  old  Michael 
Sturt  sitting  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock  on 
the  north  headland,  disinclined  for  speech 
on  an^'  subject ;  while  his  wife,  who  sat  by 
his  side,  spoke  never  a  word.  She  had 
lifted  up  her  voice  against  her  Willie’s  de¬ 
parture,  but  she  had  not  been  heeded,  and 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  —  noth¬ 
ing  remained  but  to  watch  and  to  pray. 

“  Wo  have  always  had  good  parsons  here,” 
said  Michael,  though  none  better  than  this 
one ;  and  the  best  oar  as  our  life-boat  ever 
had  —  though  it  was  not  the  Saveall  then  — 
was  a  parson’s  son.  Richard  Meade  was 
the  young  feller’s  name ;  and  as  strong  and 
fine-made  a  lad  he  was  as  our  Willie.  Noth¬ 
ing  daunted  him  on  sea  or  shore.  His  father 
was  very  poor,  not  much  richer  than  some 
of  ourselves,  and  he  could  not  afford  to 
send  him  to  college  and  such-like.  He 
lived  here  —  the  boy  did  —  all  his  days  un¬ 
til  he  was  a  grown  man,  and  not  a  soul  in 
the  place  but  liked  Dare-devil  Dick.  There 
was  no  harm  in  him,  you  understand,  but 
he  was  such  a  rare  gc^  plucked  one.  He 
got  the  gold  medal  from  ‘  the  Humane  ’  for 
saving  a  child  in  a  sea  br  the  side  of  which 
what  you  ’re  looking  at  here  is  but  a  mill¬ 
pond.  How  proud  nis  father  was  that  day  I 
a  deal  prouder  than  when  the  medal  came 
with  a  letter,  all  writ  out  large  full  of  what 
people  thought  of  his  son’s  bravery  and 
goodness  up  in  London  town ;  for  he  was 
quite  a  lad  at  that  time.  What  Dick 
could  n’t  abide  was  anything  like  wrong  or 
injustice.  If  he  saw  a  cabin-boy  rope’s-end- 
ed,  though  it’s  likely  enough  he  deserved 
it,  — for  many  of  ’em  are  idle  young  scamps, 
and  a  crack  or  two  sometimes  does  ’em 
good, — he  would  fly  into  a  pretty  passion. 
He  would  stick  up  to  a  man  half  as  big 
again  as  himself,  whom  he  saw  ill-treating 
a  dumb  creature,  though  he  often  took  the 
creature's  place,  and  got  pummelled  too ;  but 
Dick  could  take  a  deal  of  beating.  There 
was  many  cleverer  lads  than  he,  but  none 
took  with  folks  as  he  did;  and  when  he 
went  away  at  eighteen  on  board  of  some 
Plymouth  ship  bound  for  the  other  side  of 
the  worlA  as  second  mate,  we  were  all  sorry 
to  lose  him.  But  what  we  all  said  was,  ex¬ 
cept  his  fiUher,  that  Dick  would  do  some 
gr^  thing  some  day,  and  be  a  credit  to 
Boddlecombe;  and  his  father  thought  so, 
because  he  knew  him  better,  more  than  any 
of  us.  But  it  seemed  as  though  this  was 
not  to  be.  Months  and  months  went  by, 
and  not  a  word  of  him ;  and  then  a  year 


and  more.  He  was  a  dutiful  lad,  and  would 
certainly  have  written  home  had  he  been 
alive.  At  last,  the  owners  of  the  craft,  in 
answer  to  the  poor  parson’s  letters,  wrote  to 
say  that  they  had  given  her  over  for  lost,  as 
was  indeed  the  case.  She  was  a  missing 
ship,  and  had  been  so  for  years,  when  a 
curous  thing  happened.  The  parson  was 
at  Plymouth,  —  he  would  often  go  there  at 
that  time,  and  hang  about  the  shipping- 
office  where  his  boy  had  taken  service, 
though  all  hope  was  gone,  —  when  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  same  firm  came  in  from 
foreign  parts,  with  two  savages  on  board  as 
had  been  iaken  prisoners  in  fight.  They 
were  terrible-looking  rascals,  with  painted 
faces,  and  when  they  were  caught  had  no 
clothes  on,  though,  of  course,  they  had  been 
provided  with  uese.  A  great  crowd  got 
about  them  when  they  landed,  and  they 
were  brought  with  difficulty  into  the  count¬ 
ing-house,  where  the  parson  was  sitting. 

“  ‘  These  fellows  bring  bad  news,’  said 
the  captain,  who,  of  course,  did  not  know 
who  parson  was.  ‘  It  has  been  all  over 
with  our  Mayflower  these  three  years.’ 
The  office-clerk  would  have  stopped  him, 
but  the  parson  made  a  sign  that  he  should 
not  do  so.  There  could  be  nothing  worse 
to  hear  than  what  he  had  heard,  and  what 
he  had  felt  to  be  true  for  many  a  long  day. 

‘  Yes,  the  ship  was  becalmed,  it  seems  for 
weeks,  and  ran  short  of  provisions.  The 
crew  was  almost  starved  to  death,  and  could 
hardly  work  the  ship  to  land.’ 

“  ‘  They  got  to  land  then,  did  they  ?  ’  stud 
the  clerk,  for  he  took  some  hope  from  that, 
in  spite  of  the  captain’s  face. 

“  ‘  Well,  it  iras  land,  but  they  never  set 
foot  on  it,  poor  fellows.  These  rascals  here 
—  only  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  them  —  took  good  care  of  that.  When 
the  Mayflower  got  into  their  bay,  their 
canoes  put  off,  and  they  promised  to  pro¬ 
vision  her ;  but  seeing  how  wea^  and  pros¬ 
trated  our  men  were,  unable  even  to  man  a 
boat,  they  determined  to  gain  possession  of 
her  for  ^emselves.  They  got  nothing,  as 
it  turned  out,  but  her  rudder,  and  the  wood 
which  bore  her  name,  which  was  how  we 
came  to  know  what  had  befallen  her.  You 
see  we  got  among  the  same  gentry,  thanks 
to  a  stiff  gale  which  drove  us  out  of  our 
course,  and  they  would  doubtless  have  tried 
the  same  trick  upon  us  had  they  got  the 
chance ;  but,  as  it  was,  they  caught  a  Tar¬ 
tar.  —  Did  you  not  catch  a  Tartar,  you  in¬ 
fernal  scoundrels  ?  ’  said  the  captain,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  two  captives. 

“  ‘  Yeas,  yeas,’  replied  they  with  great 
quickness,  and  nodding  their  wicked  heads. 

“  ‘  Oh  1  they  know,’  cried  the  captain ; 
’•they’re  sharp  enough;  /’ve  taught  ’em 
English.  And  I ’ve  also  taught  ’em  not  to 
try  and  seize  an  honest  man’s  ship  under 
pretence  of  supplying  him  with  yams.’ 

“  ‘  But  the  Mayflower  ?  ’  said  the  clerk ; 

‘  was  that  seized  %  the  savages  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  having  gone  on  board  and  spied 
out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  as  it  were, 
these  devils  thought  it  was  the  safest  plan 
to  let  our  poor  fellows  starve,  since  then 
the  ship  would  be  their  own  without  any 
trouble  But  on  the  third  day,  being  im¬ 
patient  for  their  prize,  as  well  as  considering 
the  crew  must  be  worn  out  by  that  time,  they 
set  out  to  board  her.  Even  then  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  their  friends,  and  took  palm- 
leaves  with  them  to  wave  iu  token  of  peace, 
though  their  canoes  were  stored  with  weap¬ 
ons  ;  then,  when  they  got  quite  close,  they 
set  up  one  of  their  murderous  howls  and 
attacked  the  ship.  But  our  poor  fellows 
were  not  dead  yet,  though  so  weak  for  want 
of  food  that  scarcely  one  of  them  could 
stand  up ;  and  they  made  such  a  fight  of  it, 
that  for  that  day  the  cowardly  wretches  had 
to  scuttle  off,  leaving  their  dead  behind 
them.  This  gentleman  here  with  the  ring 
thixingh  his  nose  could  tell  you  all  about  it, 
but  it  would  take  you  a  fortnight  to  listen 
to  it.  From  his  account  of  the  affair,  never 
did  man  sell  their  lives  more  dear ;  in  par¬ 
ticular,  poor  Meade  (for  it  must  have  Men 
he,  I  think,  from  this  ruffian’s  description, 
and  by  what  took  place  afterwards)  fought 
like  a  lion.  Then  the  savages  waited  two 
more  days  to  make  certain  of  their  prey, 
and  came  out  to  the  ship  as  before.  I  think 
all  our  poor  fellows  must  have  been  dead  by 
that  time,  except  one.  He  was  a  short,  fair 
man,  quite  a  lad,  but  in  uniform  (says  my 
ruffian  here),  and  very  handsome ;  so  it 
must  have  b^n  the  second  mate.  He  was 
too  weak  to  stand  upright,  but  sat  on  deck 
leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  and  waving  one 
of  the  palm  branches  that  the  villains  had 
left  behind,  as  if  to  show  there  was  to  be 
no  more  fighting ;  though  tliey  knew  that 
well  enough.  My  ruffian  here,  and  about  a 
hundred  others  of  his  kidney,  swarmed  up 
the  side,  and  poured  over  the  ship,  while  a 


fleet  of  canoes  suirounded  her.  Doubtless 
they  thought  they  had  already  got  the  May¬ 
flower  for  their  own,  and  the  devil  only 
knows  what  mischief  such  wretches  might 
have  wrought  had  they  secured  possession 
of  so  large  a  ship ;  for  mere  pirates  would 
have  been  nothing  to  them.  Meade  was 
there,  however,  sitting  quite  quiet  and  reso¬ 
lute  in  his  place,  and  as  the  murderous 
wretches  rushed  at  him,  he  just  snapped  a 
pistol,  and  with  a  mighty  roar  the  ship  blew 
up  with  both  them  and  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  had  laid  a  train  commimicating 
with  the  powder  magazine,  and  was  only 
afraid  his  strength  might  not  hold  out  to 
enable  him  to  pull  trigger.  My  ruffian  here 
was  blown  up  skyward  with  the  rest,  but 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  neither  drowned 
nor  burned ;  which  happened,  however,  to 
some  five  hundred  of  his  friends.  It  was  a 
brave  deed  of  that  young  fellow’s,  atid  a 
real  service  to  humanity,  especially  to 
poor  folks  at  sea.  It  is  better  that  the 
Mayflower  should  have  gone  that  way,  than 
have  been  made  a  pirate  of  with  a  crew  of 
devils.’ 

“  ‘  He  was  a  noble  lad,’  said  the  office- 
clerk,  ‘  all  round.’ 

“  For  a  moment  or  two  the  parson  was 
silent ;  then  he  took  a  photograph  from  bis 
breast  pocket,  and  marching  up  to  the  chief 
savage,  he  says,  *  Was  that  tne  man  who 
blew  up  the  ship  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yeas,  yeas,’  replied  he,  rolling  his 
eyeballs  round,  for  be  was  terribly  fright¬ 
ened,  and  thought  ixior  Dick  had  come  to  life 
again  out  of  ms  father’s  pocket ;  ’  dat  was 
him ;  bang,  bang  I  ’  which  was  his  imitation 
of  what  had  happened. 

“  So  you  see  our  Diet  had  done  something 
grand,  after  all,”  concluded  Michael,  “  and 
proved  himself  a  credit  to  Boddlecombe. 
I  wish,”  added  he,  this  narrative  of  the  par¬ 
son’s  trouble  bringing  sharply  to  mind  his 
own  calamity,  “  that  tlie  wind  would  shift 
again,  or  the  Saveall  will  not  be  here  this 
side  of  to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

That  morrow  was  one  of  the  darkest  days 
that  Boddlecombe  had  ever  known  ;  the 
Saveall  had  not  returned,  and  the  wind, 
which  had  in  no  degree  abated,  still  con¬ 
tinued  contrary.  A  few  biscuits,  two  bottles 
of  water,  and  one  of  brandy,  were  all  the 

firovisions  the  men  had  taken  with  them, 
t  was  not  usual  to  put  food  on  board  of 
life-boats,  but  then  it  was  not  usual  to  go 
out  so  far.  Suppose  they  had  missed  the 
ship,  and  could  not  make  head  against  the 
gale  on  their  return,  what  would  they  do  for 
food  ?  We  seemed  to*  see  them  toiling  at 
their  oars  in  vain,  and  growing  weaker  at 
every  stroke ;  their  sails,  we  knew,  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless.  There  was 
never  much  work  going  on  in  the  little  town, 
but  on  this  day  there  seemed  to  be  none.  I 
found  Michael  and  his  wife  sitting  in  the 
same  spot  they  had  occupied  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  evening;  to  look  at  them  you  would 
have  thought  they  had  been  there  all  night. 
There  was  not  a  sail  in  sight,  —  not  one  : 
all  ships  near  shore  had  put  to  sea,  or 
sought  the  nearest  haven,  when  the  first 
landward  gale  bad  set  in,  and  they  did  not 
now  care  to  venture  out  in  such  a  sea  as 
was  still  running.  “  Still,  it  was  not  such  very 
dirty  weather,”  said  Michael ;  but  his  auld 
wife  shook  her  head.  She  knew  tliat  no 
boat  could  return  to  Boddlecombe  in  the 
teeth  of  such  a  wind,  and  she  knew  that  he 
knew  it.  The  men  were  very  silent,  sweep¬ 
ing  the  horizon  with  their  glasses.  One  of 
them  offered  his  telescope  to  Michael,  but 
the  old  fellow  declined  to  take  it.  “  Man,  I 
couldna  hold  it,”  said  he.  His  poor  limbs 
were  all  of  a  tremble.  The  gallant  crew  of 
the  Saveall  had  never  been  so  long  away 
from  home. 

But  sad  as  it  was  to  watch  the  anxiety 
of  those  who  had  fathers,  husbands,  sons, 
on  board  the  life-boat,  the  clergyman  was 
the  man  we  pitied  most.  It  was  true  his 
flesh  and  blood  were  not  in  peril,  though 
the  men  who  were  so  were  almost  as  dear 
to  him,  for  he  loved  his  people ;  but  it  was 
under  his  advice,  nay,  at  his  earnest  en¬ 
treaty,  that  they  had  started  on  that  dan¬ 
gerous  errand,  and  it  was  plain  he  felt  it 
bitterly.  All  day  long  he  remained  upon 
the  cliff-top  among  his  flock.  He  did  not 
spare  himself  the  sight  of  their  distress, 
tnough  it  wounded  him  so  keenly.  And 
they  on  their  part  —  even  the  women,  who 
sat  with  their  little  ones  under  the  lee  of 
the  watch-tower,  and  every  now  and  then 
burst  into  uncontrollable  grief —  forbore  to 
reproach  him.  They  felt  bis  heart  was 
bleeding  for  them,  —  at  the  worst  he  had 
but  made  a  mistake,  yet  one  which  all  his 


life,  they  knew  right  well,  he  would  bitterly 
rue. 

Even  Willie’s  mother,  perceiving  him 
afar  off  among  the  crowd,  only  murmured, 
‘’Ah,  but  be  should  ha’  let  me  keep  niy 
Willie  t  ”  And  Michael,  who  was  a  just 
man,  replied,  “  And  yet  parson  would  ha’ 
taken  his  place  himself :  yes,  and  would 
do  it  now  for  any  one  of  them,  no  matter  in 
what  risk  they  stood.” 

“  Yes,”  said  his  wife ;  “  but  parson ’s  sure 
of  heaven,  and  some  of  them  —  though 
not  our  Willie,  God  bless  him,  for  he ’s  an 
angel  whether  he ’s  dead  or  alive  —  is  not 
so  fit  to  die.” 

She  was  thinking,  I  supjiose,  of  some  so¬ 
cial  misdeeds  which  some  of  the  crew  might 
have  committed,  —  with  which  public  scan¬ 
dal  had  been  at  one  time  busy,  —  though  it 
would  never  surely  be  whispered  of  again. 

“  I  should  think  this  must  pay  for  all,” 
said  I,  involuntarily.  “To  lose  one’s  life 
in  such  a  cause  as  this  should  take  a  man 
straight  to  heaven.”  I  spoke  my  honest 
thought,  and  not  only  to  comfort  her.  But 
the  old  woman  gave  a  reproving  glance ; 
it  was  evident  the  impulsive  heterodoxy 
of  Fall  Mall  was  not  acceptable  to  her. 
She  was  a  genuine  good  and  humble- 
hearted  creature,  and  there  were  many  like 
her  at  Boddlecombe.  It  was  made  plain 
that  day  that  the  minister  who  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  “  a  year  and  his  meat  ”  was  no  idler, 
any  more  than  the  clergyman,  and  that 
neither  had  worked  in  vain. 

Night  fell  and  morning  dawned  upon  a 
sorrowful  and  almost  desjiairing  people. 
Nine  men,  and  those  of  their  best  and 
bravest,  were  a  great  loss  in  such  a  town  : 
they  were  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and 
marriage  with  no  small  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  they  were  known  {lersonally  to 
every  one  in  tne  place,  —  even  to  ourselves. 
We  were  scheming,  as  evciybody  else  who 
had  anything  to  bestow  was  doing,  as  to  what 
best  could  be  done  for  those  whom  this  cal¬ 
amity  had  rendered  widows  and  orphans,  be¬ 
fore  we  went  out  on  the  cliff-top  as  usual  that 
morning,  we  felt  so  certain  that  all  was  over 
with  the  gallant  Saveall.  And  so  felt  every¬ 
body  that  we  found  there.  The  wind  had 
not  changed  a  point,  though  perhaps  the  sea 
was  a  trifle  less  violent.  It  was  just  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  time  that  the  life-boat 
had  left  the  harbor,  when  a  sudden  shout 
was  heard  from  the  town. 

“  By  Heaven,  they ’ve  come !  ”  cried  the 
coastguard  lieutenant,  a  very  excellent  fel¬ 
low,  whom  severe  illness  bad  alone  inca¬ 
pacitated  from  being  amongst  them ;  he  had 
always  been  hopeiul  about  their  “  making 
some  other  port,”  and  had  done  his  best 
to  keep  up  our  spirits.  But  this  was  too 
sanguine  a  view  to  be  taken.  The  shout 
was  not  repeated,  and,  indeed,  how  the  few 
people  leu  in  the  town  could  have  made 
themselves  heard  so  far  at  first  is  still  a 
marvel  to  me.  But  presently  we  saw  a 
man  upon  a  pony  galloping  out  towards  us, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  and  having  in 
his  hand  a  piqce  of  white  paper. 

“  They  ’re  come  I  ”  reiterated  the  lieuten¬ 
ant,  joyrally.  “  1  knew  they ’d  come  —  nev¬ 
er  say  die,  men.  It ’s  a  messenger  to  say 
they ’ve  come  to  port.” 

And  so  it  proved.  That  blessed  Boddle¬ 
combe  telegraph  had  been  of  use  at  last, 
and  brought  us  the  glad  tidings.  Nor  have 
I  ever  seen  folks  so  happy,  or  half  so 
grateful,  though  they  had  various  ways  of 
showing  it.  Clementina,  and  the  girls,  with 
FoljamM,  for  instance,  shed  tears  for  twen¬ 
ty  minutes ;  and  I  had  the  exquisite  pleas¬ 
ure  of  running  down  to  the  rock  where  old 
Michael  and  ms  wife  were,  as  usual,  sitting 
withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  to 
tell  them  that  their  Willie  had  touched 
land. 

“  God  be  praised  for  all  his  mercies  I  ” 
cried  the  old  man.  But  his  wife  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  thanked  him 
in  silence.  * 

The  Saveall,  fast  as  she  flew  before  the 
wind,  had  not  come  up  with  the  distressed 
vessel  until  it  was  nearly  twenty  miles  from 
land,  and  found  her  in  the  saddest  plight. 
She  was  a  largepassenger  ship,  bound  for 
the  far  west.  Tnree  boats  full  of  people 
had  been  launched  in  safety,  but  the  fourth 
had  been  stove  in  alongside,  and  all  that 
were  in  her  had  gone  to  the  bottom  before 
the  eyes  of  the  rest.  This  had  so  terrified 
the  women,  that  they  had  refused  to  leave 
the  ship ;  and,  indeed,  in  such  a  sea  it  was 
most  hazardous  to  get  them  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  over  the  side.  The  captain  was  still  on 
board.  He  had  been  urged  to  save  himself 
with  the  others,  but,  while  wishing  them 
God-speed  to  land,  and  giving  them  his 
best  advice  at  parting,  he  had  announced 
his  determination  to  stick  to  the  ship.  “  It 
shall  never  be  said  that  I  left  women  and 
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children  to  go  down,”  he  said ;  “  it  is  no  use 
for  you  to  stay,  men,  but  I  am  the  captain.” 

Some  male  passengers,  husbands  and 
fathers,  also  remained  with  their  people, 
and  when  the  life-boat  came  up  with  the 
vessel,  these  were  seen  on  deck,  sheltering 
the  women  and  children  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  trains  to  comfort  them.  There 
are  degrees  of  delight,  so  I  suppose  those  poor 
creatures  must  have  been  even  more  pleased 
to  see  their  preservers  than  we  were  to 
welcome  them  nome.  They  were  all  drench¬ 
ed  to  the  skin,  but,  fortunately,  thanks  to 
the  captain’s  care,  had  no  lack  of  ftxKl,  and 
had  even  some  to  spare;  which  was  well 
indeed,  for  our  men  were  in  sore  need  of 
it,  and,  without  it,  could  certainly  never 
have  reached  land.  So  that  the  captain  of 
the  ship  did  save  his  passengers’  lives  by 
standing  by  them.  They  had  scarcely  got 
all  on  board  the  Saveall,  which  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  tedious  matter  to  effect,  when  the 
wn‘ck  went  down. 

Then  all  that  night,  and  all  next  day,  and 
far  into  the  second  night,  they  toiled  against 
wind  and  sea,  and  at  last  made  the  land. 

The  Saveall  was  sent  round  by  steamer  a 
day  or  two  after,  but  the  crew  arrived  at 
Boddlecombe,  by  road,  late  that  afternoon. 

You  may  imagine  how  we  welcomed 
them  I 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

A  few  nights  after  the  life-boat  crew’s 
return,  we  gave  them  a  little  tympostum,  in 
honor  of  their  heroic  conduct,  at  the  Nag’s 
Head,  where  we  had  all  the  delicacies  of  ue 
(Boddlecombe)  season.  Even  that  sour 
old  landlady  sweetened  aomewhat  in  the 
presence  of  those  heroes ;  and  besides  wo¬ 
man’s  smiles,  there  was  grog  enough  to 
float  the  Saveall.  I  had  roturued  home  at 
a  rather  late  hour,  it  must  be  contessed,  and 
was  relating  to  Clementina  and  the  girls  the 
incidents  of  the  evening,  when  a  more  terri¬ 
ble  event  took  place. 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  front  door,  and, 
as  all  our  domestics  except  Foljambe  — 
who  would  on  no  account  have  “  demeaned  ” 
herself  by  answering  a  bell  —  had  long  re¬ 
tired,  I  answered  it  mvself.  I  found  two 
disagreeable-looking  fellows,  with  a  horse 
and  cart,  and  a  great  box  in  it  —  like  some 
Illicit  Parcels  Delivery  Company. 

“It’s  very  late,  my  men,”  said  I:  “if 
you  have  any  business  here,  you  had  better 
come  about  it  in  the  morning.” 

“  Well,  no,  sir,  tliat  won’t  do.  Mr.  Bunt¬ 
ing  said  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  —  this  Box  should  be  in  the  Look¬ 
out  to-night  He  said  that  you  would  un¬ 
derstand  alt  about  it.” 

“  Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say,”  said  I, 
turning  very  cold  and  damp,  “  that  —  that 
anything  has  happened  to  Mr.  Bunting’s 
grandmother  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  just  it,  sir,”  answered  the  man  in 
husky,  confidential  tones.  “We  ’ve  brought 
the  old  lady.  She  went  off  quite  sudden 
this  afternoon,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.” 

I  had  been  already  informed  that  Mr. 
Bunting’s  relative  was  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
but  I  had  never  pictured  to  myself  such  a 
realization  of  the  fact  as  this :  it  was  having 
an  idea  “  brought  home  to  one  ”  with  a 
vengeance.  Perhaps  that  journey  in  the 
omnibus,  poor  old  soul,  with  the  excitement 
of  believing  she  was  up  in  the  air,  had  pre¬ 
maturely  cut  short  —  or,  at  all  events,  nad 
been  too  much  for  her.  It  would  surely 
have  been  much  better,  as  it  now  turned 
out,  if  we  had  taken  her,  as  had  been  sug¬ 
gested,  with  the  fixtures. 

“  Where  would  you  like  it  to  be  put — 
for  the  present  ?  ”  inquired  one  of  the  hor¬ 
rid  men,  who  had  undone  the  back-board 
of  the  cart,  and  were  beginning  to  get  the 
dreadfiil  Thing  upon  thmr  shoulders. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  “  like.”  'The 
article  was  not  an  ornament,  about  which 
it  would  be  doubtful  whether  it  better  suited 
the  drawing-room  or  the  dining-room :  I 
was  only  hesitating  about  taking  it  at  all. 
But  I  had  certainly  promised  my  landlord 
to  oblige  him  in  this  little  matter  —  though 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  necessity  would 
not  arise  —  and  if  I  have  a  virtue,  it  is  that 
of  keeping  my  word.  To  be  sure,  I  had 
only  undertaken  to  make  room  for  this  very 
unexpected  guest,  in  case  of  her  being  ta¬ 
ken  seriously  ill ;  but  still,  it  was  for  my 
convenience  that  Mr.  Bunting  had  run  the 
risk  of  losing  his  inheritance,  and,  in  fact,  in 
point  of  law,  had  lost  it.  It  was  clear  that 
the  arrival  of  the  —  the  Parcel,  had  been 
timed  so  late  with  the  express  intention 
of  not  arousing  public  attention ;  for  all  Bod¬ 
dlecombe,  knew  of  our  little  arrangement. 
In  the  newspaper  obituaries,  no  doubt,  the 
.  old  lady  would  appear  as  having  deceased 
at  the  residence  of  her  loving  grandson. 


Was  it  fair,  that  for  the  question  of  an 
hour  or  two,  for  which  was  7  to  blame  — 
that  this  poor  man  should  be  disinherited, 
as  he  would  certainly  be,  if  I  shut  my  door 
against  the  —  the  New  Arrival  ?  If  I  have 
a  vice,  it  is  an  inclination  to  oppose  my¬ 
self  to  the  harsh  and  clear-cut  obligations  of 
the  law. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  from 
Clementina  and  the  girls ;  they  would 
be  dreadfully  shocked  and  frightened,  and 
what  fits  poor  Foljambe  would  have  if  she 
only  knew  what  was  under  the  same  roof 
with  her*I 

“Bring  the — the  Package  into  the 
study,”  said  I ;  “  and  be  as  quiet  about  it 
as  you  can.” 

I  daresay  they  were  as  quiet  as  they 
could  be,  but  they  were  not  “  as  quiet 
as  lambs.”  They  staggered  and  lurched 
with  their  heavy  burden,  so  that  Clementi¬ 
na  came  out  into  the  passage  to  inquire 
Who  was  knocking  the  house  to  pieces. 

“  It ’s  only  something  I  was  expecting 
from  town,”  said  I,  hastily;  and,  rather 
alarmed  at  its  queer-looking  bearers,  she 
went  back  into  the  drawing-room. 

Having  deposited  their  burden  on  the 
table,  —  there  being  no  room  for  it  else¬ 
where,  —  the  two  men  wished  me  a  surly 
good  night,  and  drove  away.  They  were 
not  Boddlecombe  men,  by  ^eir  baff  man¬ 
ners,  and  also  because  they  did  not  ask  for 
anything  to  drink.  I  was  glad  enough  to 
get  rid  of  them,  but  I  would  have  given 
twenty  pounds  to  have  got  rid  of  what 
they  had  brought.  When  I  re-entered  the 
drawing-room,  I  was  beset  with  questions 
as  to  what  was  contained  in  that  “  enor¬ 
mous  box.” 

“  It  looks  to  me,”  said  Eva,  patting  my 
cheek  affectionately,  “  as  though  somelx)dy 
hatl  sent  for  a  crot^uct-box  for  his  dear 
nieces.  Mamma  says  she  is  sure  she  heard 
something  rattle  as  it  went  by.” 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  I,  earnestly ;  “  it  is 
not  croquet :  upon  my  word,  it  is  not ;  ”  for 
I  was  marmed  lest  they  should  insist  upon 
seeing  what  was  in  it.  Women  are  so  in¬ 
quisitive,  and  so  impatient  to  open  any¬ 
thing  they  believe  to  ne  a  present. 

“  No ;  I  tell  you  tchat  it  is,”  cried  Kate, 
with  enthusiasm,  “  and  that ’s  what  makes 
it  so  heavy.  He  has  sent  for  a  box  from 
Mudie’s,  bless  him  I  All  the  newest  novels, 

‘  Not  Dead  Yet,’  and  —  ” 

“  I  assure  you  it  is  nut  that,'*  answered  I, 
decisively ;  “  it ’s  anything  but  that.” 

“  Anything  but  bwks,”  exclaimed  Clem¬ 
entina  ;  “  then  it  must  be  provisions,  —  pot¬ 
ted  meat  and  things  firom  Fortnum  and  Ma¬ 
son’s.  Now,  really,  John,  that  is  needless 
extravagance,  just  as  we  are  getting  so 
well  supplied  Iram  the  farm.” 

“  It ’s  nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  I :  “  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  n’t.  You  shall  know  all  about  it 
to-morrow  morning,  but  it  is  too  late  to¬ 
night  for  anything  but  bed.” 

ube  girls  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  all  their 
Cadogan  Place  habits,  and  the  one  thing 
they  dung  to  most  was  that  of  sitting  up  late 
at  night.  They  were  never  inclined  for 
sleep,  except  when  they  were  called  in  the 
morning :  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficult 
on  the  present  occasion  to  get  them  on. 
When  I  was  left  alone,  a  dreadful  fascina¬ 
tion  took  me  once  more  into  the  room  which 
Mr.  Banting  termed  his  study.  A  back- 
gammon-boi^  with  no  dice,  and  only  half 
its  number  of  men,  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  which  it  contained ;  but 
there  were  book-shelves,  —  from  which, 
doubtless,  the  apartment  derived  its  name, 
—  and  in  them,  behind  locked  glass  doors, 
was  stored  a  profusion  of  documents  and 
papers.  It  was  in  this  room,  and  in  mys¬ 
terious  connection  with  these  documents, 
that  Mr.  Bunting  was  supposed  to  have 
made  his  money.  *  Repmt  spoke  of  him  as 
being  fabulously  rich ;  and  yet,  as  it  seemed, 
what  his  grandmother  had  had  to  leave 
was  of  consequence  to  him.  He  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  grasping  man,  and  was  there  ever 
such  who  did  not  hanker  after  more  ?  He 
might  have  written  a  line  to  apologize  for 
the  inconvenience  he  was  causing  me,  and 
at  such  an  hour  too ;  but  this  sort  of  fellow 
had  no  courtesy.  He  had  had  no  thought  ex¬ 
cept  to  secure  his  legacy.  If  it  was  a  large 
one,  he  might  have  provided  his  deceased 
relative  with  a  more  respectable  packing- 
case,  for  such  it  was  that  now  lay  upon  the 
study-table ;  doubtless,  however,  this  would 
be  remedied  in  a  day  or  two ;  he  had  been 
obliged  to  make  use  of  what  was  at  hand. 
Still,  it  did  look  like  an  exaggerated  cro- 

Siuet-box,  and  one  bought  remarkably  cheap 
or  the  size.  Poor  old  lady  I  —  of  course, 
it  was  what  we  must  all  come  to;  but 
somehow  it  did  seem  hard,  after  a  hundred 
years  of  life,  to  —  Good  gracious !  Could 


Clementina  have  been  right  when  she  said 
she  was  sure  she  heard  “  something  rattle  ”  ? 

I  thought  that  something  did  rattle,  or,  at 
all  events,  move  just  then ;  it  only  showed 
how  one  can  “  fancy  things  ”  when  one ’s 
nerves  are  a  little  disordered.  Suppose  — 
the  idea  was  too  terrible  to  be  dwelt  upon 

—  but  only  suppose  if  this  good  lady  was 
only  very  seriously  ill,  and  h^  been  hastily 
packed  off  by  her  anxious  relative  m  extre¬ 
mis,  in  order  to  decease  upon  the  premises, 
and  thereby  satisfy  the  law  ?  The  box  had 
air-holes,  for  I  could  see  them,  and  that 
was  a  very  suspicious  circumstance.  What 
a  position,  upion  the  whole,  was  mine  1  A 
fortnight  ago,  I  was  occupying  club  cham¬ 
bers  in  Pall  Mall,  where  the  intrusion  of 
a  widow  lady  of  a  hundred  years  old  and 
upwards,  in  a  packing-case,  would  have 
been  an  anomalous  impossibility.  The  hall- 
porter  would  have  declined  to  take  her  in. 
What  would  Codgers  say  if  he  were  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  call  upon  me  at  the  present  moment  ? 

However,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  or  done.  It  was  surely  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  politeness,  that  would  suggest  my 
stopping  m  that  study  all  night,  so  I  went 
up  into  my  own  room.  But  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  ror  bed:  I  sat  in  the  arm-chair 
thinking  over  the  new  experiences  of  life 
I  had  picked  up  at  Boddlecombe ;  but  my 
mind  would  always  revert  to  the  particular 
incident  which  had  happened  last,  —  to  that 
New  Arrival  below  stairs.  What  would  he 
do  with  it  ?  Would  prancing  steeds  with 
nodding  plumes  bear  it  away  on  the  mor¬ 
row  V  —  or  should  we  have  to  take  our  own 
departure  from  “the  Lookout,”  Boddle¬ 
combe,  forthwith  ?  I  felt  that  we  should 
be  sorry  to  go.  And  where  should  we  go  ? 
After  such  stirring  scenes  as  we  had  lately 
witnessed,  and  were  likely  to  witness,  —  for 
the  Equinox  with  its  tempests  was  at  hand, 

—  how  could  we  possibly  endure  the  com¬ 
monplace  pomps  and  vanities  of  such  a 
place  as  Brighton,  for  instance  ?  And  yet 
we  could  not  go  back  to  empty  London. 
[Of  course,  considering  what  was  below 
stairs,  this  was  a  very  selfish  train  of 
thought ;  but  it  is  one  that  even  married 
men  sometimes  travel  l»’,  and  1  was  only  a 
Pall  Mall  old  bachelor.)  To  be  sure  there 
would  be  Codgers  still  at  the  club,  and  prob¬ 
ably  two  or  three  more,  to  make  up  a  ruober. 
I  tegan  to  fancy  myself  playing  at  whist, 
and  finding  fault  with  Codgers,  who  cried 
out  angrily,  “I  am  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  ought  to  know.  Teach  your 
grandmother  —  ” 

A  terrible  sbriek  here  awoke  me  from 
my  doze  >  and  on  the  instant  an  old  story 
which  I  had  heard  from  my  nurse  in  child¬ 
hood  about  a  pedlei’s  pack,  which,  left  at 
some  house  to  l^  called  for,  had  a  robber 
inside  it,  who  got  out  at  night,  and  let  in 
his  confederates,  rushed  to  my  mind,  and  I 
seized  my  candle,  and  the  Poker  and  ran 
down  stams  into  the  study.  There,  where  I 
had  left  all  so  silent  and  solemn,  I  found  a 
most  striking  tableau  vivant;  Foljambe  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  packing-case,  and  screaming 
like  mad. 

“  There ’s  somebody  in  it ;  there ’s  a  man 
inside  it  I  ”  cried  she.  “  Come  and  sit  upon 
it,  too,  or  he  ’ll  get  out.” 

The  advice  seemed  so  excellent,  at  all 
events  as  a  temporaiy  measure,  that  I  took 
it  at  once.  Clementina  and  the  dear  girls, 
who  streamed  down  in  their  dressing-gowns 
the  next  moment,  found  me  sitting  side  by 
side  with  Foljambe,  who  was  much  in  dis¬ 
habille,  on  the  top  of  the  box. 

“  John,  1  am  astonished  at  you !  ”  ob¬ 
served  Clementina. 

“  Not  half  so  much  as  I  am  astonished  at 
myself,”  said  I.  “  I  have  no  explanation  to 
offer,  my  dear ;  so  it ’s  useless  to  look  at 
me.  Foljambe  will  go  into  every  particular.” 

“  Suppose  he  fires  a  pistol  through  the 
lid,”  exclaimed  Fi^ambe  in  an  agony. 

“  I  am  suff  —  suflT  —  suffocating,”  ^aned 
a  feeble  voice  from  beneath  us. 

“  You  are  sitting  on  the  air-holes,  Fol¬ 
jambe,”  said  I :  “  come  a  little  nearer  to 
me.  Now,  tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“  O  sir,  O  ma’am,  and  O  my  young  la¬ 
dies  1  ”  began  the  weeping  Foljambe,  as 
though  addressing  a  public  meeting,  “  it ’s 
the  awfullest  thing  as  ever  I  heard  tell  of, 
to  be  true ;  but  we  ’re  sitting  on  robbers.” 

“  There ’s  only  me  inside,”  screamed  the 
voice  a  little  less  feebly. 

“  O,  the  villain  I”  gasped  Foljambe. 
“It  was  not  that  I  was  curious.  Heaven 
knows,  but  Miss  Eva  did  seem  so  very 
much  to  wish  to  know  what  her  uncle  had 
sent  for  from  London ;  and  I  thought  when 
you  was  all  abed  that  1  ’d  just  come  down 
and  take  a  peep ;  and  what  should  I  see 
just  as  I  ^ot  to  the  study  door  but  the  lid 
of  the  Thing  closing  slowly !  He  had  got 
out  —  the  wretch  I  —  and,  nearing  my  step 


upon  the  stairs,  had  just  got  in  again, 
lien  I  sat  down  upon  the  box  and 
screamed.” 

“  You  're  a  most  intelligent  creature,  Fol¬ 
jambe,”  said  I,  approvingly.  “  You  re¬ 
mind  me  of  the  fisherman  in  the  story  of 
the  Fisherman  and 'the  Genius;  and  yet 
you  ’re  a  genius  too.  —  Clementina,  get 
me  a  strong  rope.” 

It  is  one  of  tlie  virtues  of  my  sister-in-law 
that  she  knows  where  to  lay  her  hand  upon 
everything  in  the  house,  and  she  brought 
the  rope  in  a  moment.  I  bound  it  three  or 
four  times  round  the  box,  and  made  it  fast. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me, 
master  ?  ”  inquhed  the  prisoner,  pitifully. 

“  I  am  going  to  take  you  out  to  the  garden, 
and  drop  you  into  the  sea.” 

“  O,  for  mercy’s  sake,  don’t  do  that !  ” 
appealed  the  voice.  “  I  have  n’t  done  you 
no  harm ;  I  did  n’t  mean  to  do  you  none.” 

“  O,  the  villain  !  ”  ejaculated  the  relent¬ 
less  Foljambe.  “  Pray,  drop  him  in.” 

“  I  come  after  nothing  of  yourn,  but  only 
Squire  Bunting’s :  we  heard  tell  of  his 
having  left  a  mint  o’  money  and  plate  be¬ 
hind  him.” 

“  Very  little  plate,”  said  Clementina, 
sharply,  who  had  complained  grievously  of 
our  short  allowance  in  respect  to  spoons 
and  forks. 

“  It ’s  them  two  pals  of  mine  as  put  me 
up  to  it.” 

“  Name  and  address  of  the  pals,”  said  I, 
severely,  “  at  once,  or  over  you  go.” 

He  gave  them  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
and  as  distinctly  as  circumstances  permitted. 

“  And  now  your  own  ?  ” 

He  gave  that  also,  though  not  with  equal 
readiness. 

“  These  two  gentlemen  are  outside,  I 
suppose,  waiting  to  be  let  in  at  the  front 
door?” 

“  Yes,  sir.  You  can  drop  it  on  to  them 
—  with  flat-irons,  or  anything  of  that  — 
from  a  bedroom  window.” 

So  vanish  firiendships  made  in  gin  and 
beer  1 

“  I  ’ll  drop  it  on  to  them  myself,  if  you  ’ll 
only  let  me  out,”  continued  he,  in  a  cring¬ 
ing  tone. 

“  No,”  said  I ;  “  I  will  not  compel  you 
to  do  such  violence  to  your  feelings.  You 
have  got  into  the  wrong  box,  and  you  must 
sti^  there  until  the  constable  comes.” 

I  went  up  stairs  and  opened  my  window ; 
and  there,  sure  enough,  his  two  friends 
were  patiently  waiting,  as  he  had  described. 

“  Mr.  Robert  Fowler  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Grimes,  I  believe,”  said  1. 

Their  intellectual  perceptions  must  have 
been  keen:  the  whole  position  of  affairs 
seemed  clear  to  them  in  a  moment.  “  That 
blessed  Bagshaw  is  nabbed,  and  has 
peached,”  exclaimed  they  simultaneously  ” ; 
and  off  they  started  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

Mr.  Bagshaw  had  given  the  names  with 
great  fidelity,  which  aU  subsequently  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  next  assize  list.  In  the  mean 
time,  Foljambe  divided  with  the  crew  of  the 
Saveall  the  admiration  of  Boddlecombe. 
She  was  the  heroine  of  the  incident,  and 
was  considered  —  and  considered  herself — 
in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  land  Grace  Darling. 
I  myself  took  an  honorable  though  for  in¬ 
ferior  position,  like  Grace’s  father.  We 
two  haa  pulled  in  the  same  boat  together, 
or,  at  all  events,  sat  on  the  same  packing- 
case. 


The  late  Daniel  Maclise,  R.  A.,  was 
born  in  Cork  on  the  25th  of  January,  1811, 
and  was  consequently  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 
His  family,  however,  were  Scottish.  He 
gave  early  evidence  of  an  aptitude  for  art- 
study,  and  studied  two  years  at  the  Royal 
Academy  with  great  success,  following  it  up 
by  two  years’  work  in  Paris  in  book  illus¬ 
trations  and  portraits.  He  first  exhibited 
at  the  British  Institution  in  1833,  and  the 
subjects,  “  All  Hallow  Eve,”  “  A  Love  Ad¬ 
venture  of  Francis  I.,”  and  “  Mokanna  un¬ 
veiling  his  Features  to  Zelica,”  gave  prom¬ 
ise  of  that  abundant  genius  in  his  art  which 
he  subsequently  displaved.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  an  Associate  ot  the  Royal  Academy 
on  the  merits  of  a  picture  which  was  thought 
to  be  but  an  indifferent  specimen  of  his 
powers.  In  1840  he  painted  “  The  Ban¬ 
quet  Scene  in  Macbeth  ”  and  “  The  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty,”  which  was  selected  as  the 
grand  prize  for  the  Art  Union  of  that  year. 
In  1841,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  R.  A.,  and  continued  to  produce 
numerous  works  we  have  not  space  to  men¬ 
tion.  He  was  commissioned  to  paint  some 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  in  1855  he  visited  Italy  to  study  the 
fresco  pfdntings  in  that  county.  He  was 
offered  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1868,  but  declined  the  honor. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  Franciscans,  has  formed  the 
subject  of  innumerable  pictures.  They  are 
to  be  found  of  every  description,  from 
the  creations  of  Giotto  down  to  the  cheap 
colored  lithographs  of  the  newspaper-shops. 
The  earliest  known  representation  of  St. 
Francis  has  almost  the  value  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  a  portrait.  It  was  painted  by 
Giunta  Pisano  a  few  years  after  the  death 
of  the  saint  in  1226,  and  under  the  directions 
of  those  who  had  known  him  during  his  life  : 
it  is  a  small  full-lengrth,  in  the  sacristy  of  his 
church  at  Assisi.  He  is  standing,  —  a  long 


!  meagre  figure,  —  long  out  of  all  proportion, 
i  —  wearing  the  gray  habit  and  the  cord ; 
j  holding  a  cross  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
the  left  the  Gospel :  the  face  is  small ;  the 
j  forehead  broad ;  the  features  delicate  and 
regular ;  the  beard  black,  thin,  and  short ; 

'  the  e.xpression  mild  and  melancholy.  Tlic 
I  legends  associated  with  the  name  of  St. 
i  Francis  are  as  various  as  the  effigies  which 
I  his  character  and  his  career  have  inspired ; 
I  but  the  most  interesting  of  the  legends  are 
those  which  place  him  in  relation  with  the 
lower  animals.  He  looked  upon  all  beings 
I  as  existing  by  and  through  God ;  and  as 


having  a  portion  of  that  divine  principle  by 
which  he  himself  existed.  He  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  all  living  things  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  his  char¬ 
ity  he  interpreted  literally  the  text,  “  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
everj'  creature.”  St.  Francis  preaching  to 
the  birds  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  illustrating  this  faith.  The  story 
represented  in  our  engraving  is  thus  told 
by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  “Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders  ” :  “  Drawing  nigh  to 
Bevagno,  he  came  to  a  certain  place  where 
birds  of  different  kinds  were  gathered  to¬ 


gether  ;  whom  seeing,  the  man  of  God  ran 
hastily  to  the  spot,  and  saluting  them  as  if 
they  had  been  his  fellows  in  reason  (while 
they  all  turned  and  bent  their  heads  in  at¬ 
tentive  exp<‘ctation),  he  admonished  them, 
.saying,  ‘  Brother  birds,  greatly  are  ye  bound 
to  praise  the  Creator,  who  clotheth  you  with 
feathers,  and  giveth  you  wings  to  fly  with, 
and  a  purer  air  to  breathe,  and  who  careth 
for  you,  who  have  so  little  care  for  your¬ 
selves.’  Whilst  he  thus  spake,  the  little 
birds,  marvellously  commoved,  began  to 
spread  their  wings,  stretch  forth  their  necks, 
and  open  their  beaks,  attentively  gazing 
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Street,  London,  to  commemorate  a  notable 
exploit  in  the  way  of  tiger-slaying,  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Bagot  of  the  EngUsh  army.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  one  to  bag  three  tigers  in 
one  day,  and  it  was  therefore  only  fitting 
that  when  that  feat  had  been  accomplished 
it  should  have  some  lasting  record,  and  per¬ 
haps  none  could  have  served  the  purpose  bet¬ 
ter  than  this  memorial  wherein  the  victims 
of  the  fray  are  made  to  commemorate  their 
own  defeat.  Colonel  Bagot,  having,  as  he 
imagined,  run  a  single  tiger  to  earth  in  a 
sort  of  island,  sent  the  beaters  to  drive  him 
out  with  stones,  which  mode  of  proceeding 
was  so  effective  that  not  one,  but  three 
tigers  suddenly  made  their  appearance  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  expectant  sports¬ 
man. 


upon  him :  and  he,  glowing  in  the  spirit, 
passed  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  even 
touched  them  with  his  robe ;  yet  not  one 
stirred  from  his  place  until  the  man  of  God 
gave  them  leave ;  when,  with  his  blessing, 
and  at  the  sign  of  the  cross,  they  all  flew 
away.  These  things  saw  his  companions, 
who  waited  for  him  on  the  road ;  to  whom 
letuming,  the  simple  and  pure-minded  man 
began  greatly  to  blame  himself  for  having 
never  hitherto  preached  to  the  birds.” 


What  followed  is  Ijest  told  in  the  Colo¬ 
nel’s  own  words.  “  There  was  no  retreat¬ 
ing,”  he  says ;  “  the  beasts  saw  me  in  their 
road,  and  I  knew  I  must  fight  it  out ;  so  I 
opened  the  ball,  and  as  the  leading  one 
looked  up  to  charge,  I  sent  a  shell  on  the 
point  of  his  shoulder  and  smashed  it  to  bits. 
So  close  were  the  tigers  to  each  other  that 
he  turned  round  and  laid  bold  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  all  three  returned,  to  my  delight, 
into  the  covert,  growling,  roaring,  and 
fighting.” 

This  is  the  moment  chosen  in  Mr.  Ward’s 
group.  “  But  it  was  but  for  a  moment,”  the 
Colonel  continues.  “  Two  came  out  again 
at  me.  I  gave  them  a  b.all  each  steadily 
and  coolly  placed,  —  one,  the  first,  turning 
up  the  bank  to  my  right,  and  the  other 


to  my  left,  and  there  was  I  left  in  a  most 
charming  position  with  three  wounded  ti¬ 
gers  all  around  me,  and  I  could  see  none, 
and  of  course  did  not  dare  to  move.  J  load¬ 
ed  my  single  shell  rifle  like  lightning,  and 
had  only  put  on  the  cap  when  I  heanl  a 
move  abov  e  and  behind  me,  and  one  tiger, 
or  rather  tigress,  coming  down  upon  me.  I 
turned  sharp,  and  sent  a  shell  smashing 
through  her  side,  and  she  attempted  to 
rush  up  the  bank  again,  but  fell  backwards 
dead  at  my  feet.  No  sooner  was  this  over 
than  the  other  came  down  to  my  right,  and 
I  gave  him  a  rizht  and  left,  and  sent  him 
staggering  back.  lie  crossed  the  bank, 
and  was  going  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side, 
and  although  I  could  not  see  him,  1  heard 
ois  huge  b^y  slip  and  crush  through  the 


FIGHTING  TIGERS. 

roup  of  Tigers  whieh  we  give  this 


X  week  forms  a  trophy  erected  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Ward,  the  taxidermist,  of  Wimpole 


GROUP  OF  TIGERS  FIGHTING. 


his  bow  and  manipulate  his  circumstances 
are  jealous  of  each  other  to  a  frantic'pitch, 
regartling  his  limpness,  as  thev  do,  as  so 
much  raw  material  from  whick  they  can 
spin  out  their  own  strength.  As  the  mollnsk 
has  to  become  the  prey  of  some  one,  the 

auestion  simply  resolves  itself  into  whose, — 
le  new  wife’s  or  the  old  sisters’  ?  who  shall 
govern,  sitting  on  his  shoulders  ?  and  to 
whom  shall  he  be  assigned  captive  ?  He 
generally  inclines  to  his  wife,  if  she  is 
younger  than  he,  and  has  a  backbone  of  her 
own ;  and  you  may  see  a  limp  mtn  of  this 
kind,  with  a  fringe  of  old-rooted  female 
epiphv'tes,  gradually  drop  one  after  another 
of  the  ancient  stock,  till  at  last  his  wife  and 
her  relations  take  up  all  the  space,  and  are 
the  only  ones  he  supports.  Ilis  own  kith 
and  kin  go  bare  while  he  clothes  her  and 
hers  in  purple  and  fine  linen ;  and  the 
fatted  calves  in  his  stalls  are  liberally  slain 
for  the  pixxligals  on  her  side  of  the  house, 
while  the  dutiful  sons  on  his  own  get  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  the  husks.” 


rifle  when  the  huge  beast  was  on  me.  I 
had  to  throw  my  body  back  to  get  my  rifle 
up  without  its  touching  him.  The  blood 
and  breath  from  his  mouth  spattered  all 
over  my  face,  hands,  and  neck.  But,  by 
God’s  goodness,  I  was  steady  and  pulled  as 
he  came  on.  The  shell  entered  the  brow 
just  over  the  eye,  burst  in  tbe  brain,  and 
literally  blew  his  skull  to  pieces.  He  fell 
dead,  with  his  formidable  paws  not  four 
inches  from  my  feet.  I  thanked  God,  and 
sat  down,  when  a  yell  firom  all  the  beaters 
^some  three  hundred)  made  me  more  re¬ 
freshed.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  day’s  sports  I  ever  have  had.”  Glorious 
indeed  I  and  no  wonder  the  three  hundred 
beaters  yelled ;  for  the  tiger,  or,  as  they  call 
him  in  graphic  words,  “  the  man-eater,”  is  a 
terror  to  Indian  villages,  and  when  he  takes 
lodgings  in  some  convenient  jungle,  and 
boards  on  the  villagers,  the  advent  of  a 
white  man  with  a  rifle  is  anxiously  looked 
for.  The  slayer  of  one  tiger  is  glorious; 
the  slayer  of  three  is  thrice  glorious. 


“LIMP  PEOPLE.” 

IN  the  course  of  a  bright  essay  on  “  Limp 
People,”  the  Saturday  Review  says ; 
“  Limp  men  are  invariably  under  petticoat 
government,  and  it  all  depends  on  chance  and 
the  run  of  circumstance  whose  petticoat  is 
dominant  The  mother’s  for  a  long  period ; 
then  the  sisters’.  If  tbe  wife’s,  there  is  sure 
to  be  war  in  the  feminine  camp  belonging  to 
the  invertebrate  commander;  for  such  a 
man  creates  infinitely  more  jealousy  among 
his  womankind  than  the  most  discursive 
and  the  most  unjust.  He  is  a  power,  not  to 
act,  but  to  be  used ;  and  the  woman  who 
can  hold  him  with  the  firmest  grasp  has 
necessarily  the  largest  share  of  good  things 
belonging.  She  can  close  or  draw  his  purse¬ 
strings  at  plea.sure ;  she  can  use  his  name 
and  mask  herself  behind  his  authority  at 
pleasure ;  he  is  the  undying  Jorkins  who  is 
never  without  a  Sjvenlow  to  set  him  well  up 
in  front ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  various  female  Spenlows  who  shoot  with 
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THE  LAST  FAIRIES. 

All  in  the  (gloaming  of  a  golden  day, 

All  in  a  mellow  autumn  long  since  mute, 

A  small  Toice  wandered  out  across  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

And  the  moon  listened,  and  the  stars  grew 
paler, 

The  thin  brooks  hnshed  themselves,  and  ererj- 
where 

A  tender  trouble  grew  in  leafy  places. 

And  little  eyes  among  the  ferns  were  wet 
With  tears,  not  dew,  and  folding  small  thin 
hands 

They  nthered  with  no  shadows  in  the  moon¬ 
light. 

For  the  voice  cried,  “  The  feet  of  men  come 
nearer. 

The  peat-smoke  curls  where  ye  have  lived  so 
long. 

And  it  is  time  to  seek  another  dwelling.” 

Sajing,  moreover,  “  Whither  man’s  foot  cometh 
The  fairy  ring  upon  the  grass  must  vanish. 

The  tree  must  fail,  the  dreamy  greenness  perish. 

“  His  breath  is  vaporons  in  the  air  around  him. 
His  heel  is  on  your  dwellings,  his  sharp  knife 
Staineth  with  (ilood  the  running  brook  ye  drink 
of. 

“  How  shall  ye  dwell  where  men  and  women 
gather  ? 

How  shall  pale  things  linger  in  their  shadow  ? 
£aeh  shadow  is  a  sorrow  and  a  sleep.” 

Then  small  folk  looked  in  one  another’s  faces. 
And  little  mothers  eried  above  their  bairns, 

And  all  the  things  of  elfland  learnt  the  trouble. 

For  unto  them  the  thymy  dell  was  dear ; 

Dearer  than  life  is  to  a  glad  girl-mother  ; 

Dearer  than  love  is  to  a  happy  lover. 

There  was  no  light  elsewhere  in  all  the  world. 
There  was  no  other  home  under  the  moonlight ; 
Here  had  they  dwelt,  here  had  their  days  been 
happy. 

And  not  a  sqnirrel  in  the  bonghs  but  knew 
them. 

And  not  a  building  bird  but  sang  out  loud, 

To  see  their  bright  eyes  peeping  at  the  fledg¬ 
lings. 

The  strong  deer  and  the  wild  fowl  feared  them 
not. 

The  eagle  with  his  round  eye  watched  them 
(^mly. 

When  in  the  inoon  they  clambered  to  her  eyry. 

They  had  been  friendly  to  each  dying  thing, 
Until  the  diring ;  then  they  knew  what  followed, 
And  watching  how  things  came  and  went  was 
pleasure. 

And  these  things  had  they  named  by  happy 
names, 

Down  to  the  little  moth  new  bom,  and  swinging 
Under  the  green  leaf  by  a  thread  of  silk. 

Home-loving,  gentle,  tender-hearted  folk. 

How  could  they  bear  to  leave  forevermore 
The  little  place  whose  face  was  so  familiar  ? 

Yet  the  voice  cried,  "  Man  comes  and  man  is 
master : 

Ye  are  as  silver  dust  around  his  footstep, 
Wafted  before  him  by  his  weary  breathing.” 

And  with  one  voice  they  answered  broken¬ 
hearted, 

“  Man’s  footsteps  thicken  over  all  the  world. 
Yea,  even  on  the  high  and  misty  places. 

“  The  tall  tree  falls  before  him  everywhere. 

The  leaves  from  every  hill  are  on  his  face, 

How  shall  we  find  a  place  to  rest  our  feet  ?  ” 

And  scattered  thence  by  a  soft  wind  from 
Heaven, 

They  fled,  they  faded ;  but  within  the  greenwood 
Still  gleam  the  round  rings  where  their  feet 
have  fallen. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  HAPSBDRGS. 

BT  LADY  AUCK  HAY. 

IN  the  vault  of  the  imperial  chapel  at  Vi¬ 
enna  there  rests  one  small  simple  cofhn. 
More  than  a  centnry  has  elapsed  since  the 
day  when  it  was  deposited  in  that  gloomy 
mansion  of  the  dea^;  and,  perhaps,  very 
few  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  brief 
touching  story  of  the  young  princess  whose 
ashes  it  contains. 

The  Archduchess  Maria  Josepha  was  the 
fairest,  the  gentlest,  and  the  most  beloved 
of  the  six  beautiful  daughters  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Francis  of  Lorraine.  The 
emperor  idolized  her,  and  the  imperious 
empress-queen,  who  had  little  time  or  incli¬ 
nation  to  lavish  caresses  on  her  children, 
was  known  to  regard  her  with  peculiar  in¬ 
dulgence.  Contemporary  writers  all  agree 


in  praising  the  beauty,  the  peculiar  sweet¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  and  the  winning  grace 
which  made  the  voung  archduchess  so  love¬ 
ly  and  so  lovable;  whilst  her  passionate 
attachment  tor  her  family,  and  especially 
for  her  faUier,  made  her  their  idol.  The 
sudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  in 
1 764  was  the  first  shadow  cast  on  the  bright 
existence  of  Josepha;  and  it  is  said  that 
from  thenceforth  a  deep  melancholy  op¬ 
pressed  the  young  archduchess. 

Time  passed  away  :  the  princess  was  now 
in  her  sixteenth  year,  and  rumors  of  her  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  had  already  been  for 
some  months  in  circulation,  when  it  was 
officially  announced  that  the  hand  of  Maria 
Josepha  of  Hap.sburg-Lorraine  hail  been 
plighted  to  the  young  King  Ferdinand  II. 
of  Naples.  'The  alliance  was  in  every  way 
brilliant  and  advantageous ;  it  .secur^  an 
influential  and  important  ally  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  empire ;  it  increased  the  dignity  of  the 
inqxirial  family ;  and  it  enabled  Maria  The¬ 
resa  to  encircle  the  brow  of  her  beautiful 
daughter  with  a  crown  matrimonial.  'The 
marriage-treaty  was  signed,  the  preparations 
completed,  and  the  betrothal  took  place  on 
the  8th  Auipist,  1767.  The  empress  was 
radiant  with  smiles,  the  court  put  aside 
the.  mourning  and  gloom  which  had  hung 
over  it  since  the  emperor’s  death,  and  be¬ 
came  once  more  the  scene  of  ^ayety  and 
splendor.  Fetes,  balls,  entertainments  of 
every  kind  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and 
only  one  person  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
bridal  festivities :  that  person  was  the  im¬ 
perial  bride  herself. 

From  the  moment  when  the  fact  of  her 
lietrothal  to  Ferdinand  of  Naples  had  been 
announced  to  her,  Josepha’s  deep  melan¬ 
choly  had  steadily  increased.  Day  by  day 
she  became  more  gloomy  and  depressed. 
She  showed  no  interest  in  the  preparations 
for  her  journey.  She  appeared  indeed  at 
the  court  festivities,  but  it  was  evident  that 
her  thoughts  were  far  otherwise  occupied. 
More  than  once  she  was  heard  to  declare 
that  her  marriage  would  never  take  place, 
and  that  the  journey  to  Naples  would  never 
be  undertaken  by  her.  But  no  one  heeded 
the  princess’s  pi^iction.  The  day  for  her 
marriage  by  proxy  was  fixed,  and  also  that 
for  her  quitting  Vienna 

The  evening  before  the  wedding-day  the 
empress  sent  for  her  daughter,  and  com¬ 
manded  her  to  repair  a/one  to  the  imperial 
vault ;  and  there,  kneeling  by  her  father’s 
coffin,  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
The  archuuchess  shrank  nom  this  ghastly 
ordeal.  She  entreated  her  mother  to  spare 
her  so  painful  and  terrifying  a  task ;  but 
prayers  and  entreaties  were  in  vain.  Maria 
Teresa  was  little  used  to  opposition,  es¬ 
pecially  from  her  own  children ;  she  refused 
to  listen  to  her  daughter’s  pleading,  and  she 
peremptorily  insisted  on  ner  orders  being 
obeyed. 

Josepha  descended  alone  into  the  vault, 
where  a  short  time  before  had  been  buried 
the  remains  of  the  Empress  Marie  Jose¬ 
phine  of  Saxony,  wife  of  Joseph  II.,  who 
had  died  of  malignant  sraall-pox. 

“  I  go  to  my  tomb,”  were  the  mournful 
words  of  the  archduchess;  and  her  presen¬ 
timent  was  fatally  verified.  The  following 
day  she  was  taken  ill ;  small-pox  soon  de¬ 
clared  itself,  and  after  a  very  short  strug¬ 
gle  for  life,  Josepha  died  on  the  day  that 
had  been  fixed  for  her  leaving  Vienna  fm* 
N^les. 

The  coffin  of  the  archduchess  was  placed 
by  that  of  her  father ;  and  if  Maria  Ineresa 
felt  any  remorse  for  her  cruel  despotism,  she 
speedily  forgot  her  bereavement  in  negotia¬ 
tions  for  securing  the  Neapolitan  alliance  to 
her  next  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Caro¬ 
line.  She  became  Queen  of  Naples,  and 
her  career  of  political  and  personal  infamy 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  recapitula¬ 
tion. 

The  eagerly  desired  alliance  brought  only 
shame  and  disaster  to  those  concerned  in  it. 
And  who  will  not  say  that  the  more  fortu¬ 
nate  of  the  royal  sisters  was  the  early  dead, 
dying  in  the  spring-tide  of  her  youth,  un¬ 
sullied  by  the  world,  ignorant  alike  of  its 
pleasures  and  its  sorrows  ? 

Truly  of  Josepha  of  Austria  may  it  be 
said,  that  she  was  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come.” 


The  sale  of  a  collection  of  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  Villafranca 
lately  took  place  at  the  Hotel  des  Ventes, 
and  comprised  several  paintings  by  Teniers. 
These  and  other  pictures  derived  an  addi¬ 
tional  value  from  decorative  borders  of  flow¬ 
ers,  warlike  allegories,  or  maritime  subjects 
executed  around  them  by  Van  Kessel.  Four 
works  by  the  first-named  artist  sold  resocc- 
tively,  one  tin:  14,500  fr.  and  the  three  others 


for  9,500  fr.  each.  A  charming  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture,  a  honheur  du  jour,  was  purchased  Ah' 
20,700 fr.;  a  lot  of  porcelain  was  taken  for 
10,000  fr.  and  various  pieces  of  tapestry 
brought  prices  ranging  from  3,400  fr.  to 
4,500  fr.  The  total  sale  produced  a  sum  of 
177,045  fr. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

A  GIFT  OF  SPRING. 
Welcome,  welcome,  bounteous  spring. 
Whom  dull  winter  can  eclipse 
Now  no  longer !  Haste  and  bring 
Gifts  as  red  as  Celia’s  lips  — 

Haste  my  banquet  to  embellish 
With  the  radish’s  rare  relish  1 

Red  without  and  white  within, 

Crystal  core  and  coral  rind. 

Firm  of  flesh  and  fine  of  skin. 
Vegetables  to  iny  mind! 

Better  far  than  fruit  more  swellish 
Is  the  radish’s  rare  relish! 

Ruby-rooted,  crowned  with  green. 

They  could  tempt  me  into  crime  — 
Aye,  lor  their  sakes  I  would  e’en 
"Guilty  be  of  faulty  rhyme. 

Bidding  bards,  Scotch,  Ijiglish,  Welish, 
Sing  the  radish's  rare  relish. 


PERIWINKLE  AND  THE  PERIS. 

(A  JVbrfunie  in  C,  comimed  and  arranged  by  Rip 
Van  Winkle.) 

Chorus  or  Peris. 

Whu  the  stars  above  are  twinkling. 

And  the  muffin  bells  are  tinkling  — 

Every  month  with  hunger  wrinkling  — 

Forth  we  ’ll  go  a  /wn'wmkling. 

Pkriwirkle’(  Recitative). 

When  the  muffin-bells  are  tinkling. 

In  my  dark  shell  cowering,  crinkling. 

Of  iiiy  death  I  have  an  inkling ! 

Oh !  then  when  I  to  the  pin  cling. 

Haste  thy  sacrificial  sprinkling;  — 

Salt,  and  bolt  me  in  a  twinkling. 

A  orocmd  plot.  —  Arranging  when  to  spring 
a  mine. 

A  coRREaroxHEirr  wishes  to  know  what  kind 
of  broom  the  young  lady  in  the  novel  used  when 
she  swept  back  the  ringlets  from  her  classic  brow. 

A  Londor  paper  says  it  is  time  that  reckless 
riders  on  velocipedes  learnt  that  their  own  peculiar 
bicycles  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  common 
wheel. 

Fun  says:  “We  learn  from  a  contemporary  that, 

“  Under  the  title  ‘  The  Vexed  Question,  and  how  to  solve 
it,'  MUs  Falthrul  has  duriog  the  last  fortnight  delivered 
a  lecture  at  the  leading  literary  institutes  iMween  Kxster 
and  Pensaoce  on  the  present  needs  ami  claims  of  women. 

Our  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  Question. 
We  don’t  in  the  least  wonder  at  its  being  ‘  vexed,’ 
when  so  much  nonsense  is  talked  about  it.” 

Orelir-Akteime,  first  ex-king  of  Araucania  in 
South  America,  keeps  up  his  dignity  notwith¬ 
standing  bis  misfortunes.  _  Sometime  since  he 
called  upon  a  well-known  journalist;  the  servant 
demands  his  name.  “  Announce  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Araucania!”  A  short  time  afterwards 
Orene-Antoine  called  a  second  time.  The  journal¬ 
ist  inquired  who  it  was,  and  the  servant  replied, 
“  Only  the  king  who  called  the  other  day." 


Asthma. — Joans  Whilcomb'e  Remedy. -Pn- 
pared  from  a  German  recipe  obtained  by  the  late 
Jonas  Whitcomb,  in  Europe.  It  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case  when  all  other  appliances  of 
medical  skill  had  been  abandoned  by  nim  in  de¬ 
spair.  In  no  case  of  a  purelv  asthmatic  character 
has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and  it  has 
effected  many  permanent  cures.  It  contains  no 
poisonous  or  injurious  properties  whatever.  An 
infant  may  take  it  with  perfect  safety.  Prepared 
by  Joseph  Burnett  St  Co.,  Boston.  —  Cbai. 

Imterbstixo  to  Ladies.  —  “lam  totally  blind, 
and  have  been  from  childhood.  Sometime  since 
I  concluded  to  purchase  a  sewing  machine.  In 
making  ray  selection  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
procure  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  liglitest-run- 
iiing  and  the  easiest-managed  machine.  After 
testing  the  various  machines,  I  was  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Grover  &  Baker  had  all  these  re¬ 
quired  qualities  combined.  I  purchased  one,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  could  hem,  fell,  tuck,  and  do 
all  kinds  of  sewing  with  the  matest  ease.  One  of 
the  many  great  advantages  1  find  that  the  Grover 
&  Baker  has  over  all  other  machines  is,  yon  can 
sew  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest  fabric  without 
change  of  tension.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
all  who  desire  a  first-class  machine. 

“Mrs.  RACHEL  WOOD, 

“  803  South  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia.  ” 

Loveliness  Restored.  —  W’hy  should  fault¬ 
less  features  be  clouded  with  freckles,  blotches, 
pimples,  cold  sores,  or  any  species  or  eruption, 
when  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulpiiur  Powders 
will  remove  the  blemish  7  External  applications 
are  not  only  useless  but  dangerous.  The  cause  of 
all  these  aiscolorations,  &c.  is  in  the  blood.  It 
lacks  iron  to  give  it  vitality,  and  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phur  to  neutralize  the  acrid  secretions.  The  Pow¬ 
ders  taken  night  and  morning  will  soon  communi¬ 
cate  a  course  through  the  superficial  vessels  a 
glowing  ruby  stream,  giving  to  the  skin  a  delicate 
tinM  of  rose,  and  literally  extinguishing  the  stains 
and  excrescences  referre’d  to. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Powders,  S 1 : 
8  Packages,  $  2.50.  Mailed  free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk.  HALL  &  RUCKEL, 

218  Greenwich  S'leet,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

BBET  HARTE  —  The  Luck  of  Roar- 

INQ  CAMP,  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES.  8  l.M. 

“  Again  Calllbmla  sends  us  something  more  rain- 
able  than  her  gold,  a  little  of  the  sterling  oie  of 
genius.  Mr.  Haite  takes  the  commonest  Inel- 
dents  of  wild  border-life,  —  the  birth  of  a  child  in 
a  camp  of  rough  miners,  the  expulsion  of  gam¬ 
blers  from  a  rude  settlement,  an  Inundation,  s 
solitary  stage-ride,  —  and  out  of  them  makes  a 
tale  that  tnuohes  the  deepest  feelings  of  the 
heart.” —  PtUnarn’t  AfmbUy. 

MISS  PHELPS  —  Hedged  In.  $  i.so 

We  heartily  thank  Miss  PhHps  for  her  book.  On 
its  literary  side  It  Is  something  unusuaily  fresh 
artistic,  briiliant,  and  effective.  On  its  moral 
side.  Its  plea  Ibr  justice,  discrimination,  bravery 
for  the  truth  and  a  charity  that  Is  at  once  manly 
and  Christian,  —  Its  rebukes,  its  demands  and  Its 
commendations.  —  all  these  are  saturated  with  a 
true  woman’s  intense  scorn  of  mere  seeming, 
and  with  Christ’s  sublime  pity  for  the  sinful  «ho 
are  ready  to  wash  his  feet  with  their  tears.”  — 
Morning  Star, 

MURRAY  —  Adirondack  Adven- 

TDRE8.  Eight  Illustrations.  81.50. 

"The  unmistakable  passion  for  sylvan  life  which 
breathes  In  every  line  of  this  volume  gives  it  a 
genuine  freshness  and  glow  that  takes  it  entirely 
out  of  the  sphere  of  commonplace  experience. 
It  is  a  book  of  wonderful  vitality,  as  natural  an 
expression  of  flesh  and  bl<K)d  as  breathing  or 
laughing,  and  reproducing  in  its  descriptions 
both  the  suruhine  arwl  the  gloom  of  the  landsca|>e 
which  it  paints.”  —  AVw  York  Tribune. 

CONANT  — The  Butterfly  Hunters. 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  8150. 

"  Mrs.  Helen  8.  Conant  has  discovered  a  right  ‘  roy. 
al  road  ’  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  very 
pleasantly  and  practically  she  points  it  out  to  the 
children  in  the  ‘  Butterfly  Hunters.’  It  is  as  en¬ 
tertaining  as  it  is  useful  and  reliable.  The  nu¬ 
merous  illustrations  are  of  the  most  finished  char¬ 
acter,  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  book.”  —  Htrper'o  tVeekty. 

MRS.  FARRAR  —  ^coUections  of 

SEVENTY  YEARS.  81.50. 

“It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  persons  to  pass 
through  such  a  varied  experience  of  life  as  Mrs. 
Farrar.  Connected  with  the  best  circles  both  of 
European  and  American  society,  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  qualifled  her  to  appreciiue  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  intellectual  productions,  and  with  un- 
oiunmon  powers  of  conversational  attraction,  she 
has  treasured  up  a  store  of  recollections  which 
now  belong  to  a  remote  period  of  time,  and 
which  cannot  fall  to  interest  readers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  as  well  as  her  contemporaries.”— 
JWw  York  Tribune,  • 

MEDBERY  —  Men  and  Mysteries  of 

WALL  STREET.  With  six  Illustrations.  8  2  00. 

“  A  book  which  will  attract  the  especial  attmtion 
of  business  men,  although  it  is  hy  no  means  with¬ 
out  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  of  men,  scenes,  and  incidents  which  abound 
throughout  the  volume,  are  given  with  graphic 
power,  and  keep  the  interest  continually  en¬ 
chain^.  The  uninitiateil  will  gain  from  these 
pages  a  clear  understamling  of  the  real  life  of 
those  monetary  kings  whose  daily  business  trans¬ 
actions  influence  the  entire  commerce  of  the  na¬ 
tion.”  —  Chicago  Pott. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re- 

sal^  of  prioe,  by  the  Publishers, 

riELDB,  08000D,  dfc  CO.,  Boirtstn.^ 

ESTABLISHED  IN  '  1823. 


CHICKERING  ft  SONS’ 


AMERICAN 


PIA.]S^O-inOIlTES  I 


Trinmpliaiit  over  all  the  World! 


HAVE  RECEIVED 


74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 


THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  C0MPETIT0B8, 


The  TTnited  States,  London,  and  Paris 


346  WMlUBBtoB  St.,  Boatoa. 

11  EnJt  14tli  St.,  New  Tork. 


Drivtn  to  Sea;  or.  The  Adventures  of  Norrie  Seton,  — Just 
ready,  —  is  thie  book  of  adventure  published  this  year. 

Old  a^  young  read  it  with  equal  delight.  Price,  8 150. 
Sold  by  booksellers,  and  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price  hy  the  publisher,  HOBAOE  B.  FCI.I.£B, 
14  Bromllald  Stx««t,  Boston. 


o 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 
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June  4, 1870.] 

Brown  &  Rogers, 

OF 

providence,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


lUviof  •eetu  to  the 

“Gorliam  Co.” 

dtilT  end  careful  attention  is  Kiven  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wsres  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrirallcd  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest  _  _  _ _ 

FINE  HARNESS, 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURR, 

ENGLISH 

RIDING  SADDLES  &  BRIDLES, 

OCR  OWN  IMPORTATION, 

XT 

JAIVIES  BOYD  Sc  SOIVS, 
27  merchants’  Row,  Boston. 

COOL^AND  REPB^HINOl^ 

Dr.  IrishV 

OTTOWA  BEER 

AT 

SOUTHMAYD’S, 

102  TRE.nONT  STREET,  BOSTON.^ 

FLORENCE 

THE  BEST 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  SIMPLICITT  AND  DURABILITY 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  in  iU  capacity  fbr  aR 
kinds  of  work  without  change  of  adjustment,  and  for 
Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

AGENCIES -50.1  BROADWAY,  New  York,  141 
WASHINGTON  ST.,  Boston,  and  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Cometlones,  Black-worms  or  Omba,  Pimply  Bmp- 
lions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
LIXD  roisoM.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Draggista. 

moR 

MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 
AND  TAN. 

USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLR  LOTION.” 

The  only  reliable  and  Harmleaa  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  remoTlng  Brown  Discolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  0.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Bold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 

Slictneld  Scientilic  School 
of  Yale  College. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  TALE  COL¬ 
LEGE  offers  advanced  Systematic  Education  in  MATHE¬ 
MATICAL,  PHYSICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  with 
FRENCH  and  GERMAN. 

Circulars  sent  on  application  to  Prof.  D.  C.  Gaiixa, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


“  A  MEB.  8CHOOI.  INST.,”  founded  1855, 
.xX  Jt  a  rtliabli  and  practical  Edacaticnal  Barcaa 
To  aid  those  who  want  well  qualified  Teachers ; 

To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positions ; 

To  gins  parents  information  of  good  Schools  { 

To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 

Firrxxx  years  hare  proved  it  efflcient  in  securing  “thx 
XIGBT  TxXCBIR  rOR  THl  RIQBT  PLAOI.” 


J.  W.  SCIIERMERHORN,  A.  M.,  Actnary, 


14  Bond  5c.,  AVw  York. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR 


The  receipt,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  Ibr  mak¬ 
ing  straight  hair  curl,  and  ramaining  so.  Mailed  for 
two  stamps.  Address 

_ E.  THORNTON.  Hoboken.  New  Jeraer. 


PSTCHOMANCY,  FaacInRtion,  orSonI  ( 
X  Ing,  400  pages  Cloth.  Full  instructions  to  t 


I  Chann- 
nac  this 

power  over  men,  or  animals,  at  will,  how  to  mesmerix.*, 
become  trance  or  writing  mediums.  Divination,  Spiritual- 
um.  Alchemy,  Phllosaphy  of  Omens  and  Dreams,  Brigham 
Young's  Harem,  Ouide  to  Marriage,  &c.,  all  contained  in 
this  book,  100,000  sold,  can  be  oittaincl  by  sending  ad¬ 
dress,  with  10  cto.  postage,  to  T.  W.  EVANS  A  CO., 
41  South  Sth  St.,  PhUadelishia,  Pa. 


THE  NOVELTY  JOB 
PBINTING  PBESS  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  press 
ever  made,  with  which  to  DO 
YOITB  OWN  PBINT- 
)lNG,  and  is  second  to  none 
for  the  ose  of  General  Job 
PrlnterH.  Incomparably 
pthe  best  present  that  could  be 
made  to  a  boy  or  girl.  Prices 
_  _  of  Presaea,  $15,  $30, 

$33,  $50.  Send  for  full  Circnlar,  with  testimonials  and 
specimenaoftypeand printing, to BENJ.  O.  WOODS, 
Hanufactarer,  381  Fidieal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to 
C.  C.  THUR^N,  No.  1«  College  Place,  New  York  : 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  ft  LUDWIO  917  Market  St,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  {  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St, 
Chicago,  III.  “  The  press  gives  entire  satisfaction.”  — 
J.  Jt.  lYalker,  Ponsacola,  Fliu  “  £<(ual  to  any  other  press 
in  its  ability  to  do  good  work.” — American  Union,  Macon, 
Ott.  “Has  supplied  that  long-felt  want,  — a  simple, 
strong,  well-fini^d,  and  low-prioed  press.”  —  John  Cao- 
oono,  Olen  Men,  Fa.  “  It  does  all  that  it  Is  promised  to 
do."  —  Enterprioe,  MeMinnviUe,  Tenn, 
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419 


Two  and  thrre  arc  five,  and 
eight  are  thirteen,  and  four  are 
seventeen,  and  six  are  twenty- 
three,  and  nine  are  thirty-two, 
and  seven  are  thirty-nine ;  pnt 
down  nine  and  carry  three. 
Three  and  seven  are  ten,  and 
nine  are  nineteen,  and  fonr  are 
twenty-three,  and  three  are 
twenty-six,  and  five  are  thirty- 
one,  and  eight  are  thirty-nine, 
and  two  are  forty-one;  set  this 
down,  and  yon  have  the  total, 
419.  Nowoverit  again  to  prove 
it.  This  is  the  mental  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  old  way.  With  the 
Webb  Adding  Machine,  seven 
tnrns  of  the  wheel  give  the 
same  result,  in  half  the  time, 
without  mental  effort,  or  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  And  so 
on  if  millions  are  to  be  added. 
Price,  $8  and  $10.  Send  for  a 
eirenlar  if  not  a  machine. 

Address  E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 
711  Bmndwnv,  New  York. 


Upholstery  Goods, 


Window  Shades,  Curtain  Materials,  etc. 


EDW.  W.  PEAR  A  CO., 

387  Washiniston  Street,  Boston. 


A  Library  of  Education, 

FBOII  TBB 

Best  Writers  of  all  Countries. 


Vol.  I.— Locke’s  Thoushts  on  Education. 

Vol.  n.  —  Locke’s  Essays  on  Study  and 
Reading ;  Milton’s  Epistle  on  Education,  with  Livea  of 
Locke  and  Milton. 

Vol.  m.  —  Horace  Mann’s  Papers  on  the 
Stndy  of  Physiology  in  Schools. 

Vol.  IV.  —  Scottish  University  Addresses: 
(1)  Mill,  on  Literary  and  Scientific  Education  ;  {3) 
FaoDDR,  on  Hand-work  before  Head-work  ;  (3)  Caeltli, 
on  the  Choice  of  Books. 

Vol.  V.  —  The  Bible  In  the  Public  Schools 
—  the  Opinions  of  Individnals  and  of  the  Press,  with  Ju¬ 
dicial  Decisions. 

Vol.  VI.  —  The  Bible  In  the  Public  Schools, 
Part  II.,  containiag  the  Addresaes  of  A.  D.  Mato  and 
Thomas  Vicubs,  of  CincinnaU. 

Other  Folumee,  m  preparation,  iriU  he  du/y  announced. 

It  is  our  design  to  make  Complitb  and  Staiidard  Edi¬ 
tions  of  the  works  of  Edncatianal  writers  of  Eminence, 
and  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  We  have  adopted  a 
model,  very  suceestful  In  France,  which  puts  the  products 
of  the  best  minds  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Price  -Twintt-Fivs  Cxnts  a  vblnme,  post-paid. 

J.  W.  SCHEBMEBHORN  &  CO., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  GET  PATEIWTS 

18  FULLY  EXPLAINED  ima  Pamphlet  of  108  pages 
Jnit  issued  by  HUNN  ft  CO.,  37  Park  Bow,  New  York. 
SENT  FREE. 

HUNN  ft  CO.,  Editors  ef  the  Scientific 
American,  the  beet  mechanical  paper  in 

_  the  world  (‘35  Years’  Expebibnci), 

PATENTS.  —  have  taken  More  Patents  and  ex¬ 
amined  More  Inventions,  than  any 
other  agency.  Send  sketch  and  dOKrip- 
_ tion  for  opinion.  NO  CHARGE. 

The  American  House,  ^ 

BOSTON, 

has  large  and  airy  family  rooms,  qniet  and  retired,  al¬ 
though  in  the  centre  of  boainess  and  places  of  amusement. 
This  boose  has  no  snperior  in  New  England. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

$300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prises  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  |iaid  for  Donbloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Qovernment  Bonds,  ftc. 

TAYLOB  ft  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


$60 


A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  bnainess 
Addreaa  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  He. 


In  announcing  THE  FOURTH  EDITION  of  Professor  Raphael 
Pumpelly's  Narrative  of  his  Tour  Across  America  and  Asia,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  invite  attention  to  the  almost  unprecedented  favor  with  which  the 
work  has  been  received  by  that  portion  of  the  press  whose  verdict  is  con¬ 
sidered  final. 


“  One  of  the  moat  interesting  books  of  travel  we  have 

ever  read . We  have  great  admiration  of  the  book, 

and  feel  great  retpect  for  the  anther  for  bis  intelligenoe,  | 
humanity,  manliness,  and  phikiaophie  apirit,  which  are 
oonspicuoua  throng^oot  his  writings.”  —  M'ation. 

"Fresh  throughout  —  fresh  in  material  and  fresh  in 

style . Sensible  and  racy,  full  of  important  facts, 

and  enlivened  by  entertaining  adventnres  It  ia  rarely 
the  fortnne  of  a  young  man  to  have  to  good  a  tale  to  tell, 
and  rarer  still  for  a  young  man  to  tell  his  tale  so  veil.” — 
A*.  J.  Review. 

"Mr.  Pumpelly’s  narrative  is  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  throughout. ....  He  makes  ik>  attempt  at  eloqnence 
or  fine  writing,  but  his  book  is  often  eloquent,  and  Is  ' 
characterised  by  that  beat  kind  of  fine  writing  which  I 
consists  in  presenting  concrete  details  pietnresqnely  and  ' 
forcibly,  with  entire  simplicity  of  statement.”  —  Mantic  ■ 
Monthly. 

“It  is  crowded  with  entertainment  and  instiuetioo.  A 


earefol  reading  of  It  will  give  more  real  aeqnaintanee  with 
both  th.‘  physical  geography  and  the  ethnology  of  the 
northern  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres  than 
perhapt  any  other  book  in  existence.”  —  JV.  Y.  Evening 
Foot. 


“  We  cannot  now  recall  any  recent  traveller  whose  dic¬ 
tion  is  quite  as  perfect  in  stjle,  and  whose  henlty  of  de¬ 
scription  10  admirably  suppiemenla  his  faculty  of  seeing. 
He  sees  only  what  we  would  like  to  see,  and  while  he  does 
not  weary  one  irith  tedious  deaeriplions  of  thinn  which 
strike  only  bia  own  attention,  he  does  not  fill  his  land¬ 
scape  with  the  huge  historic  objccU  of  the  guide-books. 
....  Whatever  cite  there  is  abont  his  book ,  there  is  no 
baldness.  It  is  warm,  glowing,  human,  and  luminous 
through  and  through.”  —  Overland  Monthly. 

“One  of  the  moat  fascinating  and  infeillgent  books  of 
travels  that  haa  ever  fallen  into  my  bands,  ....  and 
the  next  book  of  travels  yon  buy,  let  it  be  this.”  —  Ireneeat 
{Rev.  Dr.  Prime)  in  Mem  York  Oieerver. 


Across  America  and  Asia. 


Notes  of  a  Five  Years’  Joorney  Around  the  World,  and  ef  Residence  in  Arixooa,  Japan,  and  China.  By  Bapbaxl 
PciirilJ.T,  Profeaww  In  Harvard  Univenity,  and  some  time  Mining  Engineer  in  the  employ  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Oovernments.  Royal  Svo,  with  maps,  wood-outs,  and 
lithographic  Ihe-simllea  of  Japaneae  color-  prioting.  Price,  $  8. 

THE  FIRST  KDITION  WAS  PUBLISHED  NOVEMBER,  1849  •,  THE  SECOND,  DECEMBER,  1860 ;  THE 
THIRD,  JANUARY,  1870;  THE  FOUBTH,  APRIL,  1870. 


LEYPOLDT  &  HOLT,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York 
The  ^lehrated 

WATCHES. 

Lockwood  ft  Rogers  are  extensively  engat^  in  the  manufacture  of  this  remarkable  eompoeition  into  their 
Watch-cases,  the  demand  for  which  has  so  rapidly  increased  as  to  render  necessary  the  co-operation  of  the  New 
York  Consolidated  Case  Oimpany,  and  would  reapectfully  inform  their  namerons  patrons  and  the  public  of  thiwe 
increased  facilities  that  will  enable  them  hereafter  to  famish  the  Oold  Composite  Watches  in  any  quantity.  Gold 
Composite,  or  low-carat  gold,  comprises  1-6  pure  gold  confused  with  MuHan  yellow  roek  metal,  which  renders  the 
combination  a  precise  appearance  of  ccio  gold  throughont,  and  possessing  such  malleability  as  to  he  wronght  into 
beautiful  patterns,  and  susceptible  to  the  most  delicate  embelliahmenls,  by  oar  engravers.  These  watchra  are  in  hnnt- 
ing-cases  of  elegant  workmanship,  furnished  with  the  improved  grooved  stem,  expanded  push-pin,  and  feraled  ring, 
aiKl  in  every  respect  a  perfect  tee-simile  of  the  best-elasa  American  and  English-cased  watciws,  that  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  such  by  only  the  most  experienced  jeweller.  While  the  most  valnable  advantage  the  Oold  Composite 
poesesaes  over  all  other  gold  compositions  ia  its  perpetual  retention  of  color  and  the  imiMesibilily  of  eorroding.  They 
contain  fine,  frril-jewelled  movements,  especially  recommended  for  accuracy,  and  are  warranted  in  every  tesp^.  Re¬ 
tail  price.  Eight  Dollars.  Just  Introduced,  a  Ladies’  imall  sixe  honting-caaed  Watch,  elaborately  enamelled  on 
the  above  metal,  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  high  cost  French  Court  Watches,  and  are  (he  most  exqnisite  little  preteips- 
tion  Watch  we  hare  ever  offered.  Excellent  movements,  accurate  time,  and  for  beauty  and  style  cannot  be  excelled 
by  any  watch  in  the  market.  This  watch,  eneloaed  in  a  velvet-lined  morocco  ease,  for  8  13.00. 

The  Six-Dollar  Silveride  Watch. 

Silveride  metal  eaaes,  of  which  we  are  the  sole  mannfactnrers  in  the  United  States,  bear  the  same  timflarity  to  Silver, 
and  possese  the  same  advantages  as  regards  wear,  richness,  and  style  as  do  the  Gold  Compoaite  bear  to  gold.  Reliable 
and  aecnrate  movementa  that  are  fully  warranted.  Retail  price.  Six  Dollars. 


EnKllah,  American,  and  Steiga  Watches  in  great  variety  and  at  lowest  market  rates.  Independent  Second, 
Stem-Winders,  Glass  Back  Watches,  fto.,  &c.  Also,  large  assortment  of  Watch  Chains  mannteetnred  from  the  Lockwood 
and  Rogers  Oold  eompoeite-metal.  Our  trade-price  list  and  descriptive  catalogne  furnished  on  application.  Persona 
residing  out  of  the  ci^  may  have  their  goods  forwarded,  C.  0.  D.,  by  exprets,  or  customers  at  a  distance,  wishing  to 
save  express  charges,  can  have  their  watches  carefnlly  packed  and  sent  s^ely  by  mail  by  remitting  40  cents  additional 
to  prepay  pottage. 

LOCKWOOD  Sc  ROGERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Watches, 

_ 197  BBOADWAY,  NEW  YOBK. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

ARE  OFFERINO 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 


French  and  EngUgh  CAKPETS,”CABPET- 
INGS, 

COCOA  and  CANTON  MATTINGS, 

EngUsh  and  Domegtlc  OIL«CLOTHS, 

PLAIN  and  BBOCHE  SATIN  DAMASKS, 
BBOCATELS, 

TAPESTBIES,  BEPS,  &c.,  imported  expressly 
for  Furniture  Coverings  gnd  Curtain  Materials. 


Broadway,  4th  Ay.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Dry  and  Fancy  Groods, 

Laces,  Ribbons,  Straw  Goods,  Flowers,  Hosiety,  Small 
Wares,  SHAWLS,  ftc.,  ftc. 

S.  S.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

55  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE; 

A  PAPia  roB  ALL  CBiLDaxH,  now  pnblisbed  weekly  at 
S  1.00  a  year.  Eight  beantifnlly  illustrated  pages.  No 
continoed  stories.  The  very  best  writers.  Large  premi¬ 
ums  (or  clubs.  A  success  beyond  all  example.  30,000 
circalatioo,  though  less  than  one  year  old.  Specimen 
rsix.  Two  copies  of  Thb  Brioht  Sidx,  price  S  1.00,  and 
Evibt  Saturdat,  price  9  6.00,  to  one  address  for  S  5.00. 
WILCOX  ft  ALDEN,  Publishers,  Chicago,  HU 

SCHOOL  FCBNITITBE  OF  ALL  MODEBN 
STYLES  '  at  prices  to  salt  all.  Catalogues  sent  for 
10  cte.  J.  W.  ScBBEHaxBoaii  ft  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St,  Mew  York, 


FSH  ERI ES.— For  sale  to  the  trade,  1000  Nets  and  Seines, 
for  Brook,  River,  Lake,  or  Sea  Fishing,  50,000  Ibe.  Fish- 
Netting,  for  export  or  domestic  use,  1-6  inch.  sq.  mesh, 
American  Net  and  Twine  Co.,  43  Conunercial  8t.,  Beaton. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


Theae  groups,  suitable  few  Wedding 
Preeents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  expreas  chargee  pre-paid,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Hissiitippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  via.  from  SIO  to  $26. 

Send  for  niaatrsted.  Cntn* 
'logue  and  Price  Liat  to 
Takwg  the  Oaiha 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

213  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


Remedy  Tor  Pimples. 

To  all  who  desire  it,  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free)  on 
receipt  of  (Ucent  stamp,  the  recipe  and  tell  directions  for 
preparing  and  naing  a  Gennlne  Vegetable  Ualm 
that  will  immediately  remove  Ptenplea,  Frecklea, 
Blotches,  Tan,  Blackworms,  and  all  erapthm 
and  imparities  of  the  skin,  leaving  tite  sasoe  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  inotruetiono  for  providing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  teee. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  retnrn  mail  by  ad- 
dressing  F.  W.  TBUEB,  Chemist.  113  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ET  SEWING  MACHINE.  —  Th« 

Oder  of  the  World  !  Price,  $6.  Send  $6  by  your 
ireasman  or  by  mail  tor  ooe.  Call  and  sec  H.  Send 
mpa  for  sample  of  work  and  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
oSL  SVWTNG  MAGRTNE  CO.. 


$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agent!  to  tell  the  oetebrated 

WIUON  8EWINO  HACHIKS8. 

The  best  mtehine  in  the  world.  SHtck  aUka  an  talk  oUao. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  addiein 
THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINS  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Bost^  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

to  whom  a  salary  of  $  ^10  a  week  aod  ezpenees  will  be  pakL 
Address  Y.  0.  LOTHROP  St  CO>,  Roxbury,  Mats. _ 


“CARLETOJW’S  ” 

SEAT  OF  EMPIRE 

JUST  AEJDT. 


I 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH)j 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


ANDREW  C.  MDDGE, 

224  Washington  Stieet, 

Corner  of  Summer  Street,  Jtoston, 
Would  inrite  i>«rticular  attention  to  an 

ELEGANT  ASSORTMENT 

or 

Bicli  Lace  Articles, 

BeMt  mnkeg  of  Kid  Glovea,  Genuine  Homan 
Scarfs  and  Sashes,  I’arln  Silk  Srarfa  and 
Ties,  Kleii^ant  Koman  SuhIi  RibbonH, 
Real  Point  I.ace  Sets,  Mew  Mourn* 
inK  Articles,  Cambric  Needle¬ 
work  Trimmings,  &c>,  &c. 

We  have  devoted  an  entire  counter  to  the  sale  of 
HAMBCRG  TRIMMINGS. 

WB  RETAIL  THESE  GOODS  AT  LESS  THAN 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


^  TRAVELERS 
^  INSURANCE 
^  COMPANY, 


of  Ilartibrd,  Conn.,  Cash  Assets  over  1§1,3.10,000,  is 
a  General  Accident  Insurance  Company,  granting  poiicies 
of  insurance  against  Death  or  Wholly  Disabling  Injury  by 
ACCIDENT,  to  men  of  all  trades,  profesiions,  and  occu¬ 
pations,  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  insures 
against  accidents  by  machinery,  accidents  from  the  use 
of  tools  and  implements,  accidents  of  all  descriptions  that 
occur  iu  the  usual  and  lawful  avocations  of  life,  as  well  as 
accidents  by  railway,  steamitoat,  and  travel  generally. 
Accident  policies  written  by  Agents. 


The  Travelers  has  paid  over  $  1,000,000 
iu  Benefits  to  Policy  Holders. 


CHURCH  PARLOR 


The  TaAVELiRS  also  grants  full  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Insurance,  in  all  its  forms,  its  policies  uniting 
Ample  Sceurilg  and  Ckeapneee  of  Cost  under  a  Definite 
Contract,  All  policies  non-forfcitable.  Premium  system, 
the  favorite  Low-Katc  Cash  Plan. 


Boston  OlHce,  SO  Washington  Street, 

New  York  Office,  ‘J07  Broadway. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST, 


MELODEONS 


“ Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize  at  Paris,  1867  ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Effectiveness  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work, 

It  is  not  efiuailed  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Washington  St.,  Boston; 

613  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


The  Oldest,  Yargest,  and  Most  Perfect  Man¬ 
ufactory  in  the  United  States. 

OKGANS  and  MKUODEONS  will  be  dcliveied 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  reached  by  Express 
(where  they  have  no  Agent)  free  of  charge,  on  receipt 
of  list  price.  Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 


LORD  MUNCASTER, 


PR.YNG’S  Celebrated  Cbromos.  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  tbroughoot  the  world. 

PRANG'S  Latest  Pnbllratlons ;  Qi'xejc  or  th*  Woods,  Littli  Bo  Peep,  First  Lessox  n»  Mrsic. 
PR.VNG’S  Illustrated  Catalogue  sfnt  free  on  receipt  of  st.amp  by  U.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 


Beunttriil  r«*fM  woort 


.  -.  -  . .  .  fttjtmr©  ^rmiul  ovorotninK  tcnit 

h  Mrtlou— in>a  plate— 7  »  saren — pur**,  sweet,  rich,  Htit]  itowerfiil  tone — boa 
‘nt  everywhere  for  trial— warmnUHl  6  year*— Price  Circulars  mail 

-XrtcJrr.,— UNITED  STATES  I’lANO  CO..  No.  643  Broadwaj.  New  Yol 


Noiseless, 


Liiiik-Illotioii,  Liock-Stitch, 

SEWING  MACHINE 


SPIELHACEN’S  MASTERPIECE. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

HAMMER  AND  ANVIL 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength  and 
beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and  raiddity 
of  motion. 

Call  and  examine ;  and,  for  agencies  and  cirrnlars,  ap¬ 
ply  at  Cti3  Broadway,  New  York. 


Prononneed  by  Dealers  and  Connoisseurs  throughout  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIME-KKEPEKS  now  offered  to 
the  public  for 

CADIES’  OR  GENTCEMEN’S  USE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Watches,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  comet 
time-piece,  will  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“CADY  ECGIN” 

to  bo  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  Movements  Retailed  by  the  Company, 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  “Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  GOraPANY, 

139  St  161  Cako  St.,  Chicago; 

•  No.  1  Maiden  Cane,  New  York. 


Opinions  of  authoritative  critics  on  the  merits  of  the  novels  of 
'  Friedrich  Spielhagen : 

Soch  &  DOTel  as  no  English  author  with  whom  we  are  It  stands  far  above  any  of  the  productions 

acquainted  cuuld  have  written,  and  no  American  author  Freytag  or  Auerbach.*^  —  Y,  Times* 
except  Hawthorne.”  —  Putnam^s  Ma^aiine.  “  To  Friedrich  S^pielhagenf  comparatively  a  n 

**  ^ese  characters  lire  ;  they  ore  men  and  women,  and  in  America,  must  grante<l  the  first  place  ami 

the  whole  mystery  of  humanity  is  upon  each  of  them.'-  em  Gorman  novelists.”  ^Boston  Post, 

—  A'*.  T.  Evening  Post  “  Vastly  superior  to  the  bulk  of  English  nor< 

**  Terse,  point^,  brilliant^  rapid,  and  no  dreamer,  he  arc  annually  poured  out  upon  us  —  as  much  ab 

has  the  beat  traits  of  the  French  manner,  while  in  earnest-  lope's  as  fiteinberger  Cabinet  is  better  than  Lot 

ness  and  fulness  of  matter  he  is  thoroughly  German.” —  ter.” —  Springfield  Republican. 

Boston  Cofnnonieealth. 


Is  always  uniform, 

Hums  odorless, 

Is  perfectly  safe, 

And  Kill  not  erplode. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  grocers  everywhere. 
Oil  Hoii»eof  ChR4.  Vrattq  lOSFiiltonSt., 


A  REAIa 

This  is  the  testimony  of  hundreds  who 
have  used  the  CARBOLIC  SALVB  for 
burns,  cuts,  wounds,  and  sores  of  every 
description.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at 
25  cts.  JOHN  F.  HENRY,  Sole  Pro¬ 
prietor,  8  College  Place,  New  York. 


In  viiifoiTn  slifte.  12ino.  Cloth,  2.00  yvr 

1.  Hammer  and  Anvil.  IIL  Through  Night  to  Light. 

XL  The  Hohensteins.  IV.  Problematic  Characters. 

LEYPOLDT  &  HOLT,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York 


Guitarists,  semi  for  a  catalogue  of  the  latest 
Guitar  Aluaic.  IllustraUd  Catalogue  scut  free  to 
any  address.  W.  L.  HAYDEN,  120  Tremont  81.,  Boston. 


EXCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  cents  per  enp  made  in  twp  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  Liebig’s  Extract  ol  3Ieat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty- five  pounds  of  prime  l>eef 
concentrated  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persons  requiring  Qourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  nnd  by 
A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent,  194  William  St.,  N-  Y. 


“Home  for  Invalids.” 

Establlshefl  In  lN4r,  by  E.  E.  DENNIS- 
TON,  31.  D.,  nt  Sprlngtlale,  Northampton, 
AlasM.  Number  limited  to  30. 

Repirikcks.  Boston  — Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Edward 
Reynolds,  M.  D.,  John  Unmans,  M.  D.,  H.  J,  Bigelow, 
M.  D.  Brooklyn  —C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 


SHIRTS!  SHIRTS!  SHIRTS! 


25  PER  CENT  CHEAPER  THAN  BROAD- 
WAY  CHARGES. 


^lO  Per  Dozpn. 


Fit  for  a  (xentleman’s  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  A  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


260  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Shirt-maker  and  dealer  in  Hosiery  aud  Men’s  Furnishing 
Goods,  offers  custom  Dress  Shirts,  made  to  measure  lh>m 
Wamsntta  or  New  York  Mills  Muslins,  and  Richardson 
ami  Matier's  Linens  for  bosoms,  from  S  30  to  8  36  per 
dozen.  ‘ 

Six  good  Dress  Shirts,  from  stock,  8  9  to  $  12. 

Gentlemen  residing  outside  of  New  York  can  send  the 
following  noeasure  :  Size  of  collar  worn  ;  meazure  from 
centre  of  back  along  arm  to  knuckles  of  small  finger ; 
around  chest,  waist,  and  wrist ;  say  how  many  plaits, 
and  whether  for  studs  or  buttons,  and  kind  of  wrist. 
J.  W.  J.  guarantees  not  only  the  quality  but  the  fit  of  these 
shirts,  they  being  cut  upon  scientific  I^ndon  principles. 

Alt  styles  of  Gents’  Collars,  Scorls,  Neckties, 
etc.,  and  all  favorite  makes  of  underwear  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  constantly  on  hand. 


Agents  av.vnted  — For  women  of  new 
YORK  ;  Or,  Social  Lira  ix  the  Okrat  City.  A 
ixmk  for  all  who  are  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind 
and  desire  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals.  From  a 
moral  stand-point  the  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of 
society, — rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  l»d, —  and 
agents  can  get  hold  of  no  better  book  to  sell.  740  pages. 
Price,  83.25;  60  to  Agents.  Address 

NEAV  YORK  BOOK  CO., 

14,5  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


My  Wheeler  &  Wilson  has  been  in  almost  daily  uii, 
Sabbaths  excepted,  for  over  ten  years,  doing  the  work, 
both  coarse  and  fine,  for  a  family,  which  for  seven  years 
comisted  of  more  than  forty  persons.  During  the  whole 
ten  years  It  has  needed  no  repairs  of  any  kind,  and  Its 
condition  is  so  good  now  that  I  would  not  exchange  it  tor 
a  new  machine.  8o  perfect  is  its  running  order  that  it  has 
not  required  a  second  needle  in  over  three  years. 

MBS.  WM.  A.  OBKNTOK. 

Union  Print,  Oeorgia. 


^  THE  PARLOR 

^  air  target  pistol, 

Hawley’s  Pat,,  June  1,  IHGO. 

No  dirt,  dust,  nor  dan- 
ger  ;  uses  compressed  air.  JVu  cost  for  ammn- 
gBk  nition  i  from  one  charging  it  shoots  firom  five 
to  ten  shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  accurate 
as  any  pistol.  A  great  favorite  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  for  practice  and  amusement.  Price, 
83.60.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price  and  81-36  for 
postage,  or  by  express,  C.  0.  D.,  and  charges. 

Aoz-xts  Wanted.  P.  C.  GODFREY, 

119  Nassau  St.,  Room  4,  New  York. 


Die  standard  re  mtation  attained  by  thia  unrival¬ 
ed  and  Infallible  5  east  Powder  daring  twelve  years 
past,  is  due  to  its  perfect  purity,  healthfulness  and 
economy.  Put  up  in  tine,  actual  weight,  a.s  re¬ 
presented,  and  will  keep  for  years. 

The  quantity  required  Jor  use  is  from  one-fourth 
to  onc-half  lesa  than  other  Baking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocers  throughout  tlio  United  States 
DOOLEY  &  BROTHER, 
Manulacturcrs  and  Proprietors. 
_ f.q  , street.  AVw  York 


cured 


Reconimended  by  Physicians  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Men.  For  Lungs  and  Throat.  The  Vegetable  Pul¬ 
monary  Balsam.  Oettbegennine.  Prices,  81,  and  60  cts. 


Send  10  cents  for  lilustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure. 
DK.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 


■y  _ GRANT  CIGAR  TIP. 

I  •  Samples,  60  cents. 

A.  GRANT,  Box  2488,  N.Y.P.O. 


Printed  st  the  Unlvenlty  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  a  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  a  Co, 


